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The Theatre. 


MAY 1, 1880. 


THE OBER-AMMERGAU PASSION-PLAY. 


Waen To See It, ayy How To Get THERE. 


7. years have passed away since a crowd of holiday pilgrims was 
found wending its way to a peaceful village in the heart of the 
Bavarian Mountains, to witness a dramatic, scenic, and musical repre- 
sentation of the chief events in the life and passion of the Re- 
deemer of Mankind. The picturesque descriptions given of the scene 
in 1870 in many newspapers and magazines must even yet be fresh 
in the memory of many, for so thoroughly was the impressive 
character of the performance brought home to the reader with all its 
calm dignity, impressive grandeur, and deep earnestness, that those 
who had been denied the privilege of ascending from Munich to the 
highland home of “ Ober-Ammergau,” and had made no arrangements 
for being present at a religious ceremony that only occurs once in 
ten years, expressed no little regret at the loss of an invaluable 
impression, and no doubt registered a mental vow that, if the year 1880 
found them alive and well, they would strain every nerve to be present at 
the Ober-Ammergau Passion Play. That time has now arrived; all 
through the bitter winter in the still Bavarian village, they have been 
rehearsing, practising, rearranging, and recalling the traditional business 
of the sacred pictures. The Christus of 1870, Joseph Mair, a man of calm 
exterior and deeply religious life, has once more been awarded an honour 
which he recognises as the most precious gift of his life. The excitement 
of the war that concluded the performances abruptly ten years ago, and 
hurried Mair away to his military duties that were specially lightened by 
command of the King, will no longer interfere with the peaceful arrange- 
ments of the villagers ; and.in a very few weeks’ time a mighty audience 
will be hushed to speechless silence by the living pictures that must 
appeal to every heart, whether dulled by scepticism or sensitive with 
religious feelings, whilst the suredpnding hills in all their peace and 
purity will resound to the music that is described as of unspeakable 
beauty, and is held in extreme veneration by the simple villagers of 
Ober-Ammergau, The time has come again for another representation of 
the sacred scenes that gave the drama of the world its origin, and the most 
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exquisite and pathetic story that was ever written will be represented 
under the canopy of heaven and in the heart of an amphitheatre of 
hills. Nothing will be left undone, no labour shirked by those who 
enter upon their task in so reverential a spirit. The dresses are to be of 
costly magnificence ; a new open-air theatre has been erected on the old 
models. Without attempting the vulgarity of realism, the perfection of 
illusion will be aimed at in reproducing the most harrowing passages of 
the life of our Lord; and on the part of those who approach the scene in 
a spirit of inquiry, or as an act of devotion, all that can be demanded is 
the toleration, the courtesy, and the taste that the simplicity of the 
Bavarian villagers is entitled to receive. Times have changed in ten years, 
the impressive character of the scene has got wind, excursions from all 
parts of Europe will take the place of pious pilgrimages. Men and 
women of various tastes and feelings, the religious and the irreligious, 
the devout and the sceptical, will be found mixed up together in the large 
auditorium on the mountains, Some will come to scoff, and some to 
pray, but at least there can be demanded of them, one and all, the gift of 
charity and the courtesy of silence. Once more the play will be discussed 
in all its bearings upon history, the drama, religion, and manners ; orice 
more it will be described in all its minute details, and many of us will 
see for ourselves what effect it has upon a mixed multitude as the 
Redeemer of Mankind is lifted on the cross amidst the angry tumult of 
the surging crowd, Such words as “blasphemous” and “impious” will be 
unjustly applied to a proceeding that is actuated by the highest, the purest, 
and the holiest motives; but in order to prepare, as it were, the mind 
of the intending spectator for the scenes that are awaiting him, I have 
collected together some of the materials on this subject contained in the 
interesting volumes that have recently been published, and which should 
all of them without fail be put up in the portmanteau of the visitor this 
year to Ober-Ammergau.* 


First, then, for the origin of the play, which shall be told in the 
words of Mr, MacColl: 


In the year 1633 there raged in the neighbourhood of Ammerthal (Valley of 
the Ammer) a deadly plague which threatened to depopulate the districts infected. 
These were Partenkirchen, Eschelohe, and Kohigrub—all separated from Ammerthal 
by a rampart of mountains. The Ammerthalers took every precaution to protect 
their valley from the dread contagion, but without avail. A native of Ammerthal, 
who worked during the summer in Eschelohe as a day-labourer, evaded the qua- 
rantine, and entered the valley by a secret path in order to celebrate among his 
family an annual church festival. He carried the infection with him, andon the 
second day after his arrival he was a corpse. In three weeks eighty-four of the 
small community were carried off, and the mourning and terrified survivors, de- 
spairing of human succour, made their supplication to God, and registered a solemn 
vow that if He heard their cry, and removed the plague, they would represent 
every ten years, “ for thankful remembrance and edifying contemplation, and by 


* “ Art inthe Mountains:” the Story of the Passion Play. By Henry Blackburn. 
Sampson Loweand Co. 

“The Ober-Ammergau Passion Play” (reprinted from The Times), By the 
Rev. Malcolm MacColl. Rivingtons. 
“Recollections of Ober-Ammergau in 1871.” By H. N. Oxenham, Rivingtons. 
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the help of the Almighty, the sufferings of Jesus, the Saviour of the world.” So 
runs the local tradition, which goes on to say that the prayer was heard, “for 
not a single person died of the plague after the vow was made, though many were 
infected with it.” In the following year the fifist fulfilment of the vow was made, 
and our Lord’s Passion was first represented in Ober-Ammergau, and has been 
continued since then without intermission every ten years. The sanction of the 
King has to be obtained before each representation, and is given as a matter of 
course. Within the last fifty years the Play has been improved both in the text 
and in the music ; in the former by one of the monks of the Ettal Monastery named 
Ottmar Weis, in the latter by Rochus Dedler, who was born in the year 1779, 
became the schoolmaster of Ober-Ammergau in 1802, and died in 1822. His bones 
lie in the village churchyard, but his soul still lives amongst the grateful villagers 
in the sweet music which he bequeathed to them, and which they resolutely refuse 
to publish. They will not suffer a single melody or bar of it to be copied. 
Libretti of the play may be had in abundance, but these do not contain a note of 
the music, and of the words only the chorus songs. The rest is committed to 
writing and learned by heart, but is kept secret among the performers. Visitors 
are forbidden to take notes during the performance. 





Tue THEATRE AT OBER-AMMBRGAU. 


I have spoken before of the earnestness and devotion with which the 
villagers approach their task in the matter of preparation and rehearsals ; 
but, in order to convey it more readily to my readers, I cannot do better 
than give an account given by a German gentleman of a visit to Ober- 
Ammergau during the rehearsals of the play in 1870. It is contained in 
Mr. Blackburn’s book : 


It was during Lent of the year 1870 that Herr Schmid first startled us, in the 
pages of the Gartenlaube,* with an account of a visit he had paid to Ober-Ammergau 


* See Pall Mall Gazette, June 10, 1870. 
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it was this narrative, and the reports that came from time to time into Munich, of 
the doings at this mountain village, that decided us to start in a few days for the 
mountains, so as to be present at the performance on Whit Sunday. 

Herr Schmid’s accounts of one of the rehearsals is so graphic that we shall do 
well to preface our own experiences with a short extract. Starting whilst the 
snow was on the ground—on rough roads, past the frozen lake of Starnberg, and 
through gloomy forests of firs—he arrives one evening, in almost total darkness, at 
the Schabenwirth, the principal hostelry of the village. Here he was greeted by 
the sound of a first-rate instrumental band, numbering thirty performers. It was 
the orchestra, practising the intended prelude of welcome to the audience. The 
company which formed the audience consisting principally of young men, some of 
whom were playing quietly at cards, and had otherwise the air of wandering artists. 
These listeners were mostly intending performers in the play, and, like three-fourths 
of the Ammergauers, were wood-carvers by trade ; whence perhaps a certain air of 
Ppicturesqueness which they had imparted to the trimming of their hair and beards. 

The following morning was a Sunday, and having ascertained that during Lent 
there was a Sunday acting-rehearsal every week, besides a Thursday musical 
rehearsal, Herr Schmid hastens to the abode of the parish priest to try whether it 
Ss to get a view of the proceedings. 

ter some difficulty, he obtains the necessary permission, and in the evening 
is conducted to a long low apartment, formed by throwing several rooms into one. 
At a table sits the pastor, Herr Miiller, together with his predecessor in the cure, 
Herr Daisenberger, the author of the present text and arrangement of the Passion 
Play, who, after a quarter of a century’s active work in the Ammergau, has 
retired upon a small stipend to remain, emeritus, in the home to which his heart is 
given. A villager, with the book open before him, sits ready to act as prompter 
if needful. The visitor retires softly to a window, and at once feels the magic spell 
upon him. He shall now tell his own impressions. 

‘“‘T had already witnessed and borne a part in many stage rehearsals; but at the 
first glance I saw plainly that this was something very different from a play in the 
ordinary sense. It was evident, too, whence proceeded the very remarkable effect 
which the dramatic performance of these simple villagers unquestionably produces 
on the beholder. In the first place, I felt convinced that the solemnity of the 
subject, the thrilling import of its mighty tragedy, was present with and above all 
technical pre tions, and took from them the haste, restlessness, and distraction 
inseparable oa dramatic preliminaries in genera]. These performers are not 
occupied with the thought that they are acting a play, setting forth, as it were, 
a representation of certain transactions apart from their own lives. Rather they 
are putting their whole selves into their assumed parts—they give the utterance of 
their own simple feeling without semblance of art or study. And in this absence 
of premeditated effect, this spontaneousness, lies the secret of their truth to nature, 
and of the impression produced on the beholder. No manager here conducted the 
arrangement of the scenes, no inspector watched over their succession; nor was 
any such functionary needed, for all the actors listened and looked their parts 
when mute, or spoke and moved when the right moment came. Scarcely twice 
had the prompter to interpose with some trifling correction. Every speech was 
delivered with precision, every gesture was in order, and, notwithstanding the 
unfavourable conditions of the temporary stage, even the crowded scenes were 
performed with a method and accuracy perfectly astonishing.” 

In the evening Herr Schmid found himself in a smal! social circle of the 
villagers. They had got over their shyness of the stranger, and were ready to 
make him one of themselves with cordial hospitality. There sat the future Peter 
of the drama, a perfect model for a sculptor, with his bald head, full beard, and 
venerable aspect ; Judas, with pale, shrewd face and intense eyes; Annas, with 
iron-gray beard and thoughtful melancholy expression, He described them all as 
simple, open-hearted, sensible men, content with their moderately gainful trade, 
whose placid lives are marked to them by successive epochs of the Passion Play. 


Mr. Oxenham must describe the one great harrowing scene in the 
Passion Play, before which everything else is insignificant, and which, by 
its intensity and solemnity, moves so many in the vast audience to tears: 


' There aré no tableaux between this and the Crucifixion scene—I presume, in 
order to avoid any break of continuity—but the chorus advance in black (instead 
of coloured) mantles over their white tunics, black sandals, and black woven into 
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their crowns. An address, warning the spectators of the solemn spectacle to 
follow, is recited in monotone by the Choragus, but towards the close it passes 
into song, and is finally taken up by the whole chorus, in the words, “ Oh bring to 
this love of His pious contrition of heart for an offering on the altar of the Cross,” 
etc. During the latter part the dull heavy strokes of a hammer are heard, and 
when the curtain rises Christ is seen nailed to the Cross, which lies flat on the 
ground in the centre, surrounded by a crowd of priests, soldiers, and others. The 
crosses of the two thieves have already been erected on either side, and they are 
roped to them, their arms hanging back over the transverse beams. And now the 
central Cross is rudely dragged along the ground, lifted and fixed into its place 
with a jerk which seems to agonise His every limb. It is after this, and not, as 
usually represented, while the Cross is still lying on the ground, that He utters the 
first of the seven words, “ Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do.” 
His face is deadly pale, and His body seamed with lines of blood. It is difficult to 
believe He is not actually nailed to the Cross; no trace of any ligament can be 
discerned. The remainder of the seven words follow in succession, but the fifth 
(‘I thirst”) was spoken between the “ Behold thy Mother” and the “Eloi, Eloi,” im- 
mediately before the sponge was raised to His lips, which he just touched and then 
turned away. When He has uttered in a loud voice the last commendation of His 
soul into the Father’s hands, and bowed His head in death, the sound of thunder is 
heard, and a messenger hurries in, breathless, to inform Annas and Caiaphas, who are 
standing on the right, watching the accomplishment of their purpose, that the veil of 
the Temple is rent—an announcement which only increases their bitter hatred, and 
Caiaphas turns with a muttered curse to the dead figure on the Cross. All this time, 
in ghastly unconcern at the awful tragedy enacting before their eyes, a group of four 
soldiers have been sitting on the ground directly in front of the Cross of the dead 
or dying God, jesting over His sufferings and dicing for His raiment. They had 
first torn the red mantle across the middle, and then they sat down and began 
throwing their dice for the seamless purple robe. It made one shudder to look at 
them; but then, too, I remembered the merciful tradition which has floated down 
eighteen centuries, that, for all for whom it was immediately offered, that dying 
intercession has had its perfect work ; and that not one of those who smote, or 
pierced, or nailed Him to the Cross, but is a saint before His throne. I should 
have said before that the dialogue between the two thieves was omitted; but not, 
of course, the forgiveness of the penitent thief on the right. Meanwhile, Mary and 
St. John and the Magdalen are standing silently beneath the Cross. And now 
soldiers came up to break the leg of the two thieves, whose heads drop heavily on 
their breasts, and they were taken down from their crosses ; but when the soldiers 
approached the Cross of Christ, the Magdalen pushed them back, and on seeing 
that he was already dead they desisted. But Longinus lifted his spear, and 
thrust it deliberately into the left side, making a long dark gash on the dead body. 
Of course, one knew it was not really blood, nor is it difficult to understand how 
this part of the action is effected; yet so lifelike is the whole impression of the 
scene, that I could hardly suppress a cry of horror at this crowning indignity. 
Joseph and Nicodemus now appear with their order from Pilate, and are bitterly 
reviled by Annas and Caiaphas, and then in the deep stillness which follows the 
withdrawal of the priests, the deposition from the Cross takes place. Two 
ladders are placed against it, one before and one behind, on which Joseph and 
Nicodemus mount; a long white band of linen is stretched across the breast 
and under the arms of the dead Christ, hanging over the transverse beams of the 
Cross on either side, so as to sweep the ground, and thus helping to support the 
weight of the sacred body. The crown of thorns is then carefully removed, and 
the nails are, drawn, or rather wrenched, out of the hands and feet, first with an 
instrument, and then by the hand—slowly, and, as it seems, with considerable 
difficulty ; and the arms are laid on Joseph’s shoulders, who slowly and tenderly 
carries the body down the ladder, and lays it with the head in Mary’s lap. The 
Cross stands out bare in the evening light, with the long linen band still hanging 
over it. This deposition scene, whether regarded in a devotional or an artistic 
aspect, is truly marvellous. It is certainly not taken, as is sometimes said, from 
Rubens’s picture, from which it differs in many material particulars. The burial 
follows, the sepulchre is closed up in front, and all is over. 


So much for the past, and now concerning the on-coming per- 
formance of 1880. I find that the Passion Play will be given throughout 
the spring and summer season on the following dates : 
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Dates oF PERFORMANCE, 1880. 


MAY. 


16th | Sunday 
23rd a ie 
- 30th | Wednesda 
JULY. 
4th | Sunday 
llth 
18th 
25th 


AUGUST. 


[May 1, 1880. 
JUNE. 
6th | Sunday ... 20th 
13th | Thursday 24th 
16th | Sunday ... 27th 
SEPTEMBER, 

1st | Sunday .. 5th 
8th | Wednesday 8th 
15th | Sunday 12th 
22nd | a 19th 
29th} ss, 26th 


I append a programme of the scenes and tableaux of the Passion Play 
and a list of the principal performers in the years 1870 and 1880, as well 
as some very useful information for travellers, compiled by Mr, Blackburn : 


PROGRAMME OF THE SCENES AND TABLEAUX OF THE PassION Pray. 


Part I. 
TABLEAUX. 

1. Adam and Eve expelled from LL 
Paradise. 

2. Angels bring glad tidings. 

8. The sons of Jacob conspire against 2. 
Joseph. 

4. Tobias takes leave of his father. 

5. The bride, surrounded by her hand- 3 


maidens, laments the loss of the 
bridegroom. 


6. King Ahasuerus, Esther, and Vashti. 

7.( The children of Israel receiving 4. 

8.) manna from Heaven. 

9. Joseph sold to the Midianites. | & 
10. Adam tilling the ground. 6 
11. Joab embraces Amasa and kills 7 

him. 

Parr II. 
TABLEAUX. 

12. Micaiah the prophet before Ahab 8. 

and Jehoshaphat. 
13. Naboth stoned to death. 9 
14, Job, seated by a well, taunted by 

his friends, 

15. The death of Abel. 10. 
16. Daniel before the court of Darius. 

17. Samson in the Temple of Dagon. 11. 
18. Joseph’s brethren show the coat of 

many colours to Jacob. | 12. 

19. Abraham about to sacrifice Isaac. 

20. Joseph richly clad, surrounded by | 13. 
the Egyptians. 

21. The scapegoat. 

22. Abraham and Isaac go up to Mount | 14. 
Moriah. | 

23. ( Moses shows the brazen serpent to | 15. 

24. ( the Israelites in the Wilderness. | 
(No tableau.) | 16. 

25. Jonah and the whale. 

26. Passage of the Red Sea. Bye 


27.The A scension into Heaven. 











Hallelujah Chorus, 


. Christ 


SCENES. 


Christ enters Jerusalem, expels the 
money-changers from the Temple, 
and departs from Bethany. 


. The Court of the Sanhedrim take 


counsel together to put Christ to 
death. 


- The journey to Bethany ard the 


supper at the house of Simon— 
Christ takes leave of his mother 
and his friends. 

The journey to Jerusalem—Judas 
tempted to betray the Christ. 


. The Last Supper. 
. Judas sells his Master. 
. The Garden of Gethsemane—Judas 


betrays his Master—Christisseized 
by the soldiers and led away. 


SCENES. 


Christ brought before Annas. 


before Caiaphas — Peter’s 
denial of his Master, and repent- 
ance. 

The remorse and death of Judas. 


Christ before Pilate. 
Christ before Herod. 


Pilate orders Christ to be scourged 
—He is buffeted, and crowned 
with thorns. 

Christ condemned to death. 


The Way of the Cross—Women 
bewail their Lord. 
The Crucifixion. 


The Resurrection—Christ appears 
to Mary Magdalene. 
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List oF THE PruvcrpaL PerForMers iN 1870 anp ry 1880. 


1870. 1880. 

Tue CHRIsTUs ... ... Joseph Mair coe Joseph Mair. 
Perez... eft ... Jacob Hett “oe Jacob Hett. 
JOHN wa aol .. Johannes Zwink ... Johannes Zwink. 
Jupas al oe «.. Gregor Lechner ... Gregor Lechner. 
CAIAPHAS ... “ne .. Johann Lang ... Johann Lang. 
Pitatz ... —- .. Tobias Flunger ... Thomas Rendl. 
Herop ... we .-. Franz Paul Lang ... Johann Rutz. 
ANNAS)... oi --- Gregor Stadler ... Sebastian Deschler. 
NATHANIEL ote ... Paul Fréschl ane Sebastian Lang. 
EZEKIEL ... tee ... Sebastian Deschler Rochus Lang. 
JOSEPH... ars ... Thomas Rendl ... Martin Oppenrieder. 
NicopEMvus ml ... Anton Haafer... Franz Steinbacher. 
BARABBAS ... oe ... Johann Allinger ... Johann Allinger. 
THe Maria oan ... Franziska Flanger Anastasia Krach. 
Mary MAGDALENE ... Josepha Lang ... Maria Lang. 
— oF THE CHorvs... Johann Diemer ... Johann Diemer. 

ONDUCTOR OF THE : Jos. Alois. 

ORCHESTRA... svn Joseph Gutzjell. ... Kirschenhofer. 


INFORMATION FOR TRAVELLERS. 


The quickest and easiest route from England is by Belgium and the Rhine to 
Munich. The cost of the double journey between London and Munich (return 
tickets lasting thirty days) varies from £7 to £12 by railway; but it is possible 
to travel more economically vid Rotterdam and the Rhine steamers. 

From Munich to Murnau is 63 miles, a journey of about three hours by railway ; 
from Murnau to Ober-Ammergau the distance is 24 kilometres (14 miles), partly 
over a steep mountain road. This latter part of the journey, from Murnau to 
Ober-Ammergau, need not cost more than 3s. or 4s,, as public conveyances meet the 
trains at Murnau. 

There will be excursion trains on Saturdays from Munich (including the 
diligence to Ober-Ammergau) at moderate fares; and it is proposed this year to 
run a late train from Murnau, to enable travellers to sleep at Munich on the night 
of the play. 

The performances commence at 8 a.m. and end at 5 P.«., with an hour’s interval 
in the middle of the day. : 

The charges for admission to the theatre range from 1s. to 8s. ; those at 5s., 6s., 
and 8s., being numbered and reserved, should be engaged before arriving at Ober- 
Ammergau. The new theatre will accommodate nearly six thousand persons, the 
greater part being uncovered. There are 100 rows of seats, those at the back 
being raised and covered in. .It is estimated that the new theatre and costumes 
have cost the commune more than £3,000; and that the number of persons engaged 
in the performances, including children, is nearly 700. 

The difficulties of obtaining accommodation at Ober-Ammergau at the time of 
these performances have been rather exaggerated. Although Ober-Ammergan is 
@ mountain village, it contains a large number of houses fitted up with beds on 
p for visitors. The majority of these houses are well built, clean, and quiet, 
and there are uniform charges for beds and living throughout the village—5s. or 
6s.a day. These charges, as well as the admission to the theatre, are not increased 
on the most crowded days. 

It is advisable to write beforehand to Ober-Ammergau to one of the principal 
persons in the village, stating what beds and places in the theatre are required ; 
and also (to insure accommodation) to arrive there not later than the previous 
Friday. On one occasion, in June, 1870, when the writer was present, about two 
thousand persons were turned from the theatre, the majority having to sleep in 
waggons, in sheds, or on the ground, and to wait for a second performance, which 
took place on the Monday. 

There is a central bureau in the village for providing accommodation for 
travellers (in connection with the principal hotels in Munich), but some of the best 
people to write to, direct, are Madame George Lang; Sebastian Veit; George 
igwinck ; J. G. Rutz; or Tobias Flunger. At the houses of George Lang and 
Sebastian Veit, French is spoken, but all letters and communications should be 
made, if possible, in German. 

It should be stated that there is now telegraphic communication with the 
village of Ober-Ammergau, and that Messrs. Cook and Sons act as agents in 
London for securing accommodation. 
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The above remarks apply more especially to the four months in the summer 
of those years when the Passion Play is held at Ober-Ammergau; but as many 
people will probably visit the Bavarian highlands at other times, it may be useful 
to state that visitors can always stay in this pleasant mountain village, either at 
the inn, or at the house of Widow Lang. 

Ober-Ammergau is only a few miles from Partenkirch, Mittenwald, and the 
old post-road between Munich and Innsbruck. Travellers from the south can reach 
Ober-Ammergau from Innsbruck in one day, by diligence. Posting is expensive 
and unnecessary, as there is a public conveyance daily to within five miles of the 
village. There are good inns at Murnau, Partenkirch, and Mittenwald. 

Travellers in Switzerland (or coming from the ’ west) may approach Ober- 
Ammergau by the Lake of Constance to Lindau; and by railway to Kempten or 
Immenstadt. From Kempten it takes twelve or fourteen hours by the ordinary 
road; but is better to take two days, sleeping at Reute. There is a beautiful 
carriage-road thence through the King’s Forest (by the Plansee) to Ober- 


We should add, for the information of those who might prefer a novel and 
primitive method of travelling, that a large raft is floated down the river to Munich 
about once a week in the summer, by which travellers can return to Munich from 
Ober-Ammergau for a few pence. 

“The Homes of Ober-Ammergau,” by Eliza Greatorex, published by J. Albert, 
of Munich, contains an interesting account of the home life of the people, with 
sketches made in the district during a long visit. .B. 


I have been asked, also, to publish the following letter from 
Mr. E. McQueen Gray, who has just written an admirable pamphlet for 
the guidance of visitors, and who has undertaken to arrange for the 
comfort of all who journey to the Bavarian highlands : 


S1z,—I beg to inform you that I have been invited by Mr. Max Schimon (land- 
lord of The Four Seasons Hotel), on behalf of the hotel-keepers of Munich, to 
undertake the ee for the reception of visitors to Ober-Ammergau during 
the coming summ 

This proposal Sinton been accepted by me, and confirmed by the Burgomaster 
and Commune of Ober-Ammergan, I intend to take up residence at Ober-Ammergau 
on the 25th instant. 

The contemplated arrangements are as follows: A complete list of the available 
accommodation in the village is being prepared, and will be ready by the time I 
return to Ober-Ammergau. Each house in Ober-Ammergau bears a distinguishing 
number, and the description of accommodation in each house will be specified ; 
those houses in which meals are — being placed first. Applicants will be 
allotted to the various houses in order of registration; we will thus be able to see 
to what extent the accommodation in the village has been taken before the day of 

, and if it be found advisable to repeat the representation on the 
following day, notices to that effect will be telegraphed to Murnau, Innsbruck, and 
Munich. By this means the overcrowding which was of such frequent occurrence 
in 1871 will be in great measure avoided. 

The charges for lodging vary in the private houses from two to four marks per 
night, and in the inns from four to five marks, for each person, but the accounts 
must be settled by the visitors themselves, as I undertake no responsibility on this 


When ordering accommodation, it will be necessary to specify the kind of seats 
that are to be caked for the visitor. The prices of the covered seats are eight, 
six, and five marks each respectively, according to position. I need hardly say 
that it will be wise to choose those Lighest in price. Should it happen that the 
whole of the class of seats for which I receive an order are already engaged, I will 
reserve those next in value for the visitor, pending instructions to the contrary, 

I must earnestly request all who can conveniently do so, to arrive at Ober. 
Ammergau two days before the performance, for several reasons. There will be 
more room for them in Munich on their way through; the following day may be 
very pleasantly spent in making excursions in the neighbourhood; the bed on the 
day but one before the performance will have to be paid for in any case; and 
finally, all the tickets which have not been claimed by the visitors up to five o’clock 
on Saturday afternoon will be sold at the office to all comers. Those who do not 
intend to arrive at Ober-Ammergau until the night before the performance must 
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either run the risk of not getting a seat, or must send me the money necessary to 
purchase the seats with beforehand. 

Each request for accommodation and seats must contain all n 
ticulars as to the sex and requirements of the parties concerned, the date of 
arrival and departure, etc., and must be accompanied by a remittance of seven 
shillings per person. From this amount two shillings per person will be deducted 
by me to meet the expenses of correspondence, salaries, printing, etc., and the 

five shillings will be deposited with the householder to whom the visitor 
is allotted, who will credit him with the same on his arrival. Should the person 
ordering rooms not arrive, the amount deposited with the householder will be 
forfeited, unless some other person be found to take the depositor’s place. 

On receiving the above-mentioned deposit, two vouchers will be forwarded to 
the intending visitor, one of which acknowledges the receipt of the deposit, and 
gives the number of the house at which accommodation has been provided, and the 
other describes the character and number of the seats which have been allotted to 
him. On arriving at Ober-Ammergau he will present these vouchers to the landlord, 
who will be prepared to receive him, and to hand over to him the tickets for the 
performance. : 

At a meeting held by the principal posting proprietors at Murnau on the 
occasion of my visit there on the 30th age = fare for a two-horse carriage to 
Ober-Ammergau and back was fixed at sixty marks, to include Trinkgeld, with this 
proviso, that if the occupants remain in the carriage during the ascent of the 
Ettaler Berg, the cost of the extra horses (Vorspann), which will then become 
necessary, will have to be defrayed by the hirers. The price of the Vorspann is 
five marks. I am prepared to engage carriages, if so instructed, on receipt of the 
full amount, but as it may be difficult for a traveller when at a distance to decide 
by what train he intends to arrive at Murnau, it will be better for him to wait 
until he arrives at Munich, when the hotel-keeper there can telegraph to me the 
necessary instructions. He will then receive from the hotel-keeper a set of red 
vouchers, each bearing the same number, to be used as follows: The first is to be 
given to the driver, who will affix it to the carriage; the second to my agent at 
Murnau ; and the third is to be kept by the hirer. By this means the traveller 
can distinguish his carriage among a hundred others by referring to the number 
on the voucher. The coachmen of the carriages engaged beforehand will be 
distinguished by a scarlet favour pinned to the right coat-sleeve. 

A person employed by me will accompany the first train from Munich to 
Murnau on the two days preceding each performance, and will remain at Murnau 
for the purpose of facilitating the transit. 

I remain, your very obedient Servant, 
Epwarp McQueen Gray. 
Somznrser Hovsz by 142, Stramp, Lowpon. 
April 10th, 1880, 


In conclusion, let me ‘quote Mr. Oxenham’s final impressions, which 
may well be taken to heart by such as object to the ceremony, and those 
who fear for its continuance, owing to its growing popularity. The events 
of the year 1880 will decide that question one way or another, and what- 
ever happens, I think I can promise the readers of Tue Tuxarre a full, 
complete, and exhaustive account of the Ober-Ammergau Passion Play, 
with such illustrations as I am able to obtain. 


To objections against dramatising the Passion altogether. as derogatory to the 
sacredness of the subject, this is hardly the place to reply at any length. That 
such representations become profane in themselves and injurious to all concerned 
if enacted or witnessed in any other than a purely ay go spirit, is too evident to 
require any discussion. And it may not unnaturally be feared that, in an age like 
our own, the growing popularity of the Ammergau Passionsspiel will eventually 
prove fatal to its continuance. But I venture to think that the necessity for 
abolishing it, should it ever arise, will be matter of very deep regret, and few of 
those who have been this year at Ober-Ammergau will be disposed to say that it 
has arisen yet. To the simple and devout pw anal of that mountain village this 
decennial solemnity is evidently still, as it may } remain, not an occasion of 
histrionic display or pecuniary profit, but, to oe e words of the pious editor 
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of one of the most recent text-books of the play, a religious duty, from which 
they neither can be nor wish to be dispensed by any earthly authority. Their 
ordinary occupation as wood-carvers, chiefly of devotional objects, crucifixes, and 
the like, tends, no doubt, to develop both their religions and their artistic instincts ; 
and the study of the great religious painters, which is expressly enjoined on those 
destined for the principal parts in the play, and above all for the highest, comes 
natural to them asa labour of love. They are engaged during the nine years’ 
interval, not only in rehearsing, but, as the writer already quoted forcibly expresses 
it, “living into” their several characters. By those alike who enact and who 
attend it, the performance is regarded as an acceptable homage to Him, whose 
Passion is visibly represented in the Play, as it is mystically represented in the 
Mass. In saying this I am simply stating facts. I wish 1 could believe in the 
literal truth of another assertion of the same writer, that “all who have hitherto 
witnessed this Passionsspiel have gone home nobler and better men.” Of very 
many it is unquestionably true, and if it is not true of all, the fault is entirely their 
own. We know that holy things may be approached in an unholy spirit; and 
those who come to Ammergau from mere idle curiosity or artistic dilettantism, 
or, still worse, if any such there be, to mock the simple earnestness of a faith 
they disrelish or despise, had, to say the least, far better stay away. But none 
who are content to witness the drama in the spirit of those who enact it, as a real, 
though minor fulfilment of the apostolic injunction to show forth the Lord’s 
death till He comes again, need fear that their visit will prove other than a privilege 
and a blessing. . 


Wenn du das grosse Spiel der Welt gesehen, 
So kehrst du reicher in dich selbst zuriick. 


C. S. 








STAGE SLANG IN FRANCE 


By Watrer H. Portock. 


OT very long ago that accomplished and versatile writer, M. Jules 
Claretie, produced one of his liveliest and most telling novels, called 
“Le Troisiteme Dessous.” A good many English people interested in 
French literature were puzzled by this unfamiliar title, and it is pos- 
sible that many French readers, who were not well up in theatrical 
parlance, may have been equally at a loss. Those who read the novel, 
which deals largely with theatrical life, would in the end have discovered 
for themselves that le dessous, first, second, or third, corresponds to the 
mazarine floor of the English stage. They might, however, have found 
this out without reading M. Claretie’s clever novel, by turning to a little 
book called “La Langue Théitrale” (Paris: Arnaud et Labat), composed 
by M. Alfred Bouchard, which contains full information on all matters 
of this kind. Under the heading Dessous M. Bouchard writes that 
the dessous of the theatre generally consists of three stages, or divisions, 
one above the other, named first, second, and third, in order of descent. 
Things are so arranged that there is free vertical space for the working of 
the trappes and trappillons. Turning the page, one comes upon the word 
Directeur. This is defined, “ Autocrate, pacha, sultan, plac¢, jadis, en 
vertu d’un privilége et & ses risques et périls, & la téte d’une exploitation 
théatrale. Depuis la liberté des théftres il n’y a plus de privilége de 
droit, mais il existe en partie de fait, surtout en province, ou les salles 
appartiennent & la ville et 4 des partieuliers. Le privilége ne vient plus 
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du ministre, il émane de la mairie ou des propri¢taires de ’immeuble.” 
“‘ Of course,” M. Bouchard says, “in Paris, where there are many theatres 
of many styles, the director is of comparatively little consequence in the 
eyes of the public, but in the provincial towns with one theatre the play- 
going public depends entirely upon him. If a director in these con- 
ditions is ill-educated and has little taste, which is not uncommon, you 
will have a bad répertoire; if the director is a used-up actor, which is 
common, he will produce all the rubbish that he has formerly played in ; 
if he himself still acts, so much the worse for you. He will think only 
of his own part and will look out for bad actors, worse even than himself, 
as foils to him; and the same thing will happen if it is his wife who 
acts.” In fact the race of Crummleses is not more unknown in France 
than it is or was in England. 

Under the head Scéne is an elaborate description of the stage of a 
French theatre, with its mechanism and arrangements. ‘his is so full 
of technicalities that to render it into English would involve a long 
parenthetical explanation at every second line ; but some general notion 
of it may be given. The theatre is naturally divided into two parts, the 
salle or auditorium and the scéne or stage. The law which regulates 
theatrical buildings enacts that these shall be completely separated by 
strong masonry, and that an iron curtain shall be ready to let down in 
case of fire. The stage has a slight rake, and is longitudinally divided 
into cété cour on the spectator’s right hand, and cété jardin on his left 
These names were formerly cété roi and cété reine, and referred to the two 
royal boxes; but after the Revolution the present names, referring to the 
Cour de Carrousel and the Jardin des Tuileries, were substituted at the 
Frangais and adopted all through theatrical France. Transversely there 
are more divisions. The front of the stage, on a level with the float, is 
called face, the extreme background lointain. Between the float and the 
manteau @arlequin is the avant-setne. (The manteau d’arlequin is the 
space between the curtain and the first plan of the stage; so ealled 
because in the old Italian comedy Arlequin made his entrances there. It 
is occupied in many theatres by boxes reserved for the actors, the fire- 
men on duty, and for the lime-light men.) Between the avant-sccne 
and the back are the plans—from five to twelve in number—whieh 
correspond to the grooves of an English theatre, except that a French 
stage has no grooves, properly so called. The whole stage can be 
broken up at will; and there are no such things as flats, the scenery, 
except that which comes up and down the trappillons, working on 
strong movable posts. The space between two plans is called a 
vue. The movable stage is composed of trappes and trappillons, the 
borders of which are supported by strong uprights which form the 
framework of the first, second, and third dessous. The use of the trappes 
is obvious ; the ¢rappillons, which are much narrower, are for the ascent 
and descent of scenery. The trappe Anglaise, “dont le nom indique 
Vorigine,” can be arranged vertically, horizontally, or obliquely, at will, 
and is, in fact, the vampire trap of the English stage. This trap was, we 
learn from Mr. Planché’s “ Recollections,” first invented for his version of 
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“Le Vampire; ” and it will thus be seen that the French stage-carpenters 
got at it in a curiously roundabout way. Next to the heading, Trappe 
Anglaise, comes the curious phrase Travailler (se faire), which, being 
interpreted, means to deliberately court being hissed for some whimsical 
motive. By way of illustration M. Bouchard tells us how a certain 
Rosambeau, whose pranks would fill a volume, once appeared at Caen as 
Orestes in “ Andromaque,” wearing the complete costume of a general 
of the French army. He was not unnaturally hissed as soon as he 
came on the stage. At this he walked calmly down to the lights, and 
said, “If you dislike my costume, you must blame not me but the 
manager. Let me read you out my engagement.” He then read out, 
““M. Rosambeau jouera en chef et sans partage, dans la tragédie, la 
comédie, et Yopéra, les rois, les grands amoureux, et tous les premiers réles 
en général.” The result, luckily for him, was the substitution for hisses 
of the burst of laughter on which he had counted. However, ne fait ce 
tour qui veut. I remember hearing signs of disapproval when one of the 
first of modern operatic basses, Herr Rokitansky, forgetting that he was 
new to the public of whom Lablache was the spoiled child, introduced 
some English gag of Lablache’s in the part of Leporello. Tringle is a 
strong board on which are ranged pistol-barrels, connected with a slow- 
match, which are employed for the effect of file-firing and so on, while a 
Jusillade “’ la cantonnade”—that is at the wing—is indicated by means 
of an enormous rattle. 

Turning back to the earlier part of the book, we find auteur amusingly 
defined as “Machine humaine chauffée avec du génie, de l’esprit, et du 
savoir-faire pour fabriquer tragédies, comédies, drames, vaudevilles, revues, 
voire méme des ours et des fours.” Ours is the technical term for a bad 
piece which a manager produces against his better judgment ; to “ faire 
four” is to count upon a success and find it a dead failure. In his expla- 
nation of another phrase, M. Bouchard proceeds to point out, not with- 
out a touch of pedantry, that the word entr’acte ought according to 
every rule of reason to be spelt entr’actes. A “ ferme” is a set piece, 
“se gourer” is to make such a blunder as that of wearing diamonds 
in the part of a beggar, and “gratter au foyer” is to wait for long 
years in the hope of getting a good part. To gag is “faire de la 
toile,” and to pack the house is “ faire la salle.” There is hardly an 
English theatrical phrase for which an equivalent cannot be found in 
M. Bouchard’s little volume, at the end of which there is an interesting 
appendix on theatrical legislation. 








The innumerable friends of “ Our Boys” will be glad to hear that at the 
Vaudeville such a hit has been made with Buckstone’s clever and witty old 
play “ Married Life.” Mr. James Albery comes next with a comedy which 
is said to be the best he has ever written. If this turn out true, it will be 
applauded with both hands, for everyone enjoys a success at a popular 
theatre, managed by such favourites as Messrs. James and Thorne. 
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Poem for Recitation. 


THE MIDSHIPMITE. 


By Crement Scorr. 


* ELL ! that’s a woman I pity! Get out of your easy-chair, 
Look out of the window ; that woman in black with glory of red- 
gold hair.” 
“‘ Why does she carry a primrose cross, and what has her misery been ?” 
“ She has only lost her child, my lad, and is going to Kensal Green.” 


We prate of our little troubles, we men of muscle and brain ; 

We curse if our pipes of peace won't draw, and howl at the wind and 
rain, 

And those of our band who scribble a bit are instantly down in luck, 

If they’re stabb’d in the back by an ignorant fool who hasn’t a grain of 
pluck. 


It’s grim to feel you’re honest, no doubt, possessing a soul to save, 

When editors bribe some dissolute cad to hound you as cheat and knave ; 

Tis God will winnow the false and true, who knows what our sins have 
been ! 

But think of poor innocent Margaret Gray, who is walking to Kensal 
Green. 


What is her story? Well, light your pipe, and sit you down in your 
chair. 

Two chapters—one, it is headed, “Of Love,” the other is marked 
“ Despair.” 

I have seen some joy, but the Park at Knole was never in spring so gay 

As when Margaret Welsh in Sevenoaks Church was married to Bernard 
Gray ! 


*Twas a runaway match in the Weald of Kent that was blest by the 
parson prim ; 

His life was given to art—the stage ; and hers was given to him : 

Never a man have I known so pure and never a girl so brave 

As were married that day in Sevenoaks Church when the primrose covered 
the grave ! 


They talk of love in an empty way ; but this was the crown of life 
When Bernard seemed in a dream and shook at the touch of his sweet 
voiced wife, 
Whenever they kiss’d their eyes for love were brimming with tears of joy, 
And the prize of happiness came next spring with the birth of their 
baby-boy. 
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What had they done to deserve God’s wrath? In the old mysterious way 

Death stretch’d his fingers out and felt for the heart of Bernard Gray. 

Life was too happy for him, poor lad! he’d been fading for years 
they said ; 

And the mother and child were asleep one night when Bernard Gray 
lay dead ! 


Down like an avalanche swept despair through the house where love 
had smil’d, 
Crushing the innocent mother alone by the side of her only child— 


As you make your bed you must tumble down, is the rule of our 
worldly life, 


And there wasn’t a soul to pity the fate of the destitute actor’s wife. 





For six long years, as I live, ’tis true, in the midst of the city’s din, 

She slaved and starved for her baby-boy, and her soul was free from sin ; 

And at last they said for the actor’s child they had found on the stage 
a part, 

So she said, “ The gift that an artist gave I will dedicate pure to art.” 


They took him away from his mother, and her heart was sick and sore, 
Though her beby-boy was the life and soul of “ Her Majesty’s Pinafore ;” 
Whenever the theatre rang with cheers and echoed with wild delight, 

A heart in the gallery shook with fear for the fate of the Midshipmite. 


For the boy was odd, old-fashioned, and over-clever, ’twas said, 
He was full of the strangest fancies, and complained of an aching head ; 
And one day, half in earnest, and possibly half in fun, 


He ask’d, “Who will help us, mother, when the ‘Pinafore’s’ ceased 
to run?” 


"Twas the close of a heartless winter that chang’d to a cheerless spring, 

With wind in the east that struck with a chill the child at the draughty 
wing, 

When the mother found, to her horror, the boy was too ill to sup, 

And he said in his curious manner, “The ‘ Pinafore’ run is up ! 


“Give me a kiss, my mother, and put me away to bed, 

For my limbs they ache ; I shiver; I’ve pains in my throbbing head, 

I feel to-night so weary.” And out of his tuneful store 

He murmured the airs, in a childlike way, of “‘ Her Majesty’s Pinafore.” 


“Oh, say that you love me, darling!” she whispered, pale with fears ; 
But he murmured, “ Hardly ever,” as he kissed away her tears ; 
And then, as a nightmare vision the mind of a sleeper haunts, 

He said, “ You'll be kind to my cousins, my sisters, and my aunts.” 
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On the ship that had been his playground he sailed to his rest at last, 
With a cheer for his baby comrades as he clung to the yielding mast ; 
And he moaned out, rack’d with torture, as the sand in the hour-glass ran, 
“ Well, in spite of all temptation, your boy is an Englishman !” 
* * * * * * 
They buried the little sailor, quite close to his father’s side, 
Seven years from the day when in Sevenoaks Church his mother was 
made a bride. 

So there’s the story of that which is! God knows what might have been ;. 
And this is the reason why Margaret Gray is walking to Kensal Green ! 








THE POOR (WALKING) GENTLEMAN. 


By J. Paugrave Simpson. 


‘g was by chance I met him. I was rambling alone in one of the most 
picturesque parts of England; and I had resolved on rather a long 
walk, from one point of vantage to another. The country was charming; 
but, nevertheless, my spirit began td flag; and so I turned, for a little rest 
and refreshment, into a small roadside inn, which, though of but humble 
pretensions, was picturesque and inviting. 

The table of the inn-parlour was already occupied by a young man, who 
was paying assiduous attention to a humble meal of bread and cheese, with 
a jug of beer by his side. 

Although shy, I am of a rather sociable disposition. But I scanned the 
stranger first, before entering into conversation. He puzzled me. His 
dress was neat, and put on with a certain air of picturesque pretension, 
but yet decidedly shabby. His “ wide-awake,” which lay on the table, had 
rather a weather-battered air; and his boots—I took care to inspect them 
from a possible point of view—had evidently seen long and arduous service. 
He had a bright, good-looking, intelligent face, but rather worn and 
hollowed, as if by care, or want, or sorrow, or fatigue. He could not bea 
tramp: his whole aspect was far removed from that type. No! there was 
an unmistakably gentlemanly air about him on closer inspection. I did 
not know what to make of him. But curiosity and a certain degree of 
interest prevailed ; and, when my own refreshment was brought in, I pulled 
up my chair to the table and plunged into the usual desultory and common- 
place conversation of strangers on British soil—the weather and the 
beauty of the scenery forming the staple elements, of course. 

The young man was evidently pleased to have met with company; and 
as our conversation warmed up, I,found him to be educated as well as 
intelligent, On the discovery that we were tramping on in the same 
direction, it was agreed that we should make our little excursion together. 
His “traps,” he told me, he had sent on to the town, for which he was’ 
bound; and he added, with half a sigh and half a smile, that he was 
walking for economy’s sake. As we left the,inn, he took up a small bundle. 
“ Only a few props,” he said, with another half smile and a jaunty nod of 
the head. Did my ears deceive me? or what did he mean by “ props” ? 
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I found, as we strode on, that my companion, careworn as he looked, 
was cheery and pleasant, and had, what might be called, ‘a pretty flow of 
fancy.” As some remark fell casually from him relative to his position, 
‘which he qualified as “equivocal,” I said, in rather an inquiring than a 
doubtful tone, “ But at all events you are a gentleman.” 

“You have hit it,” he replied; “I am a walking gentleman.” 

“ A gentleman, who is walking. Yes!” I said. 

“A gentleman who is walking is not necessarily a walking gentleman,” 
he rejoined, with a strange smile, and his peculiar jaunty nod of the head. 

I was at fault again. 

“I see I must explain,” he went on to say. And thus I learned that he 
was an actor, engaged in a travelling company, and that he filled, in the 
troupe, the position of the young lovers of second rank, the deuwiemes 

amoureue of the French stage, who are so strangely called, in English 
theatrical parlance, “ walking gentlemen.” This revelation made me very 
curious. I had a maniacal fondness for the stage and its exponents. So I 
ventured to interrogate him as to his position and prospects. 

“T shall bore you terribly, I fear,.if I speak of them,” he answered, 
although obviously pleased by the evident interest I took in him. 

I protested that I should be delighted to learn more; and so he began: 

“The position of the walking gentleman—the poor walking gentleman 
—is a pitiable one. His salary is—well! feeble, to say the best of it—one- 
‘fourth, or perhaps still less, of that received by the light comedian or 
juvenile tragedian; and yet he has far more parts to play than ‘those 
‘fortune-favoured individuals—three, or even four, in the same evening, 
‘perhaps. For each part he has to find a change of ‘dress; he is sometimes 
obliged to supply two or three changes in one piece. His wardrobe must 
‘be necessarily extensive, however limited his salary may be; and in how 
‘many shifty ways has he to pinch’ himself in order to meet the require- 
ments of his position—how many devices to eke out his store of gloves, 
‘and give the due polish to his boots! He is expected to'be fully up to the 
‘standard of the fashion of the day, and to hold his place on'the same high 
‘level of dress as the far more highly remunerated “light comedian ” ‘of 
whom he is generally supposed to be the intimate associate and friend in 
‘the pieces in which he plays with him. So much is this the case that 
‘Charles, his friend’ (as supposed to be announced in the play- bills) has 
become the theatrical nickname of the poor walking gentleman.” 

“ By-the-bye,” he continued, suddenly checking his rather plaintive 
‘tone, and bursting into a chuckle of hilarity, “it once happened that the 
manager of. a transpontine theatre in London, tired of placing perpetually 
in ‘his bills the words, ‘Charles,’ or Frederick, or whatever the name 
might be, ‘his friend,’ was on the look-out for some novel designation. 
“He heard, by chance, the expression, ‘arcades ambo ;’ he asked the mean- 
‘ing, and was answered, ‘Oh, friends, of course.’ On the next occasion 
appeared, on the bills of the theatre, the announcements : “Tom Sparkle, 
a man about town—Charles, his arcades ambo.” 

“You ought to know,” he resumed, as soon as_he recovered from the 
‘merriment this reminiscence had excited in him, “ that, althoug#f the actors 
‘are expected to find their own modern clothes, the managements are obliged 
‘to supply all dresses in ‘costume plays.’ It must be'a relief then, you 
may think, to the poor walking gentleman when he has a part ‘cast’ to him 
in a ‘costume’ piece. Alas! no such thing. The poor walking gentle- 
man cannot escape his fate. He has’probably only a small part to play; 
but still he has to find, out of his own scanty resources, all the require- 
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ments of his dress beyond the mere bare costume—his wigs, his shoes or 
boots, his tights, his lace, his buckles, his sword, his feathers, sometimes 
his cap, and a dozen other accessories to complete his attire. These are 
what we call our ‘ properties.’ You heard me mention some of them just 
now as ‘props,’ which is our familiar phrase,” and he tapped his bundle, 
the contents of which I should have been delighted to investigate. 

“ But still you have a pleasure in your art ? ” I inquired. 

“T should have,” he replied, rather sadly, “if I could think that what 
I do is really art. Generally speaking, you see, the parts allotted to the: 
walking gentleman are utterly devoid of any marked character. There is 
nothing to represent—nothing to assume. He has to enact a gentleman, 
neither more nor less. To some of us even so colourless a part is difficult 
enough, to be sure. Perfect ease of manner is very hard to acquire on 
the stage.” * 

“Well, if you know what you have to expect, you cannot experience 
much disappointment,” I said, with a very ill-placed air of consolation. 

“You think so—do you?” he resumed; “ you are mistaken. Disappoint- 
ment often comes. There are parts in which the walking gentleman may 
think, at first sight, and that he has the pull of it, that he is actually playing 
a light-comedy part, when in dashes the real light comedian, who puts an 
extinguisher at once on all his aspirations. Take, for instance, the part of 
Higgins, in the old farce of ‘ Boots at the Swan.’ The walking gentleman,,. 
to whom it is cast, may dream, from his first scene, that he has at last 
obtained a character, which has a dash of brilliancy about it. Vain and 
bitter delusion! From the moment that Frank Friskly comes on the 
scene poor Higgins is not only shunted off the line, he is smashed, annihi-- 
lated, and remains an utter nonentity to the fall of the curtain. In nine 
cases out of ten the part of the walking gentleman is a mere feeder.” 

“A feeder P” I exclaimed, with certain vague visions of stage break-- 
fasts, dinners, and suppers, before my eye. ‘‘ Not so bad, if they give you 
anything good to eat!” 

My companion laughed outright. 

‘“‘ A feeder,” he explained, when he had somewhat recovered from his 
burst of merriment, “is a character that feeds others, but gets no food 
himself. The term is well-known behind the footlights, although a mystery 
to the outer world, it seems. The feeder is the unfortunate actor who leads 
up, by his words, to all the good things the light comedian or the low 
comedian has put into his lucky mouth by the author, but never has a good 
or telling line to say himself; and thus he feeds his more fortunate fellow- 
actor with all the dainties. He gives, but gets himself in return no bit of 
fat—another theatrical slang expression for a taking speech. Everything 
he says leads to laughter, or gains applause—for others! He himself is 
left destitute and starving. For the most part he does nothing but ask 
questions, which elicit some smart repartee, striking witticism, or catching 
drollery. Did you ever see ‘His First Champagne’? Probably not. It 
is out of date now. But I have had the misfortune to play the part of 
Captain Smith in it. The opening scene is full of wit and humour. It goes 
tremendously with the audience; but all the good speeches fall to the 
share of Dicky Watt, played by the low comedian. To that part come all 
the laughter, all the applause. Poor Captain Smith never has a crumb of 
all the sweets. He feeds throughout the happy Dicky Watts; he is the 
spoon who crams all the good things into his mouth. Yes! ‘ Spoon’s the 
word.’” 

“ Well! but all this is trivial modern comedy or farce,” I said. “ Surely 
you are allowed a taste of Shakespeare sometimes ? ” 
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“Of course,” he answered with a melancholy smile, which had a sweet 
expression of reproof about it. “Shakespeare! poor old Shakespeare! He 
was the greatest of the great among dramatists, no doubt; and I daresay 
he was an excellent manager, who knew how to write for his own company. 
But he had evidently no regard or consideration for the walking gentleman. 
Let us take Rosencrantz and Guilderstern, the younger son of old Sir 
Rowland, Benvolio, Vicentio, Lucentio, Solario, Solarino, and so many 
others, too numerous to mention. These are the Shakespearian walking 
gentlemen. They are necessary to the conduct of the scene, no doubt. 
But Shakespeare evidently did not think it worth his while to bestow on 
them any of his best lines—hard lines for them you will admit. No! poor 
old Will had but a small opinion of his walking gentlemen.” 

“ And thus you never get a chance in Shakespeare?” I inquired, 
compassionately. 

“Rarely,” he rejoined—then added, after some hesitation: “Well 
the walking gentleman may probably be cast for Oliver, in ‘As You Like 
It’—the ‘green and gilded’ as he is called, in allusion to his story 
of the snake. Here he at last obtains a little pull. He has a chance 
of three long speeches of some weight. He almost begins the play and then 
retires, it is true, for a considerable time. But there is a scene coming 
which is worth speaking and worth playing—his narrative to Rosalind of 
his adventure with Orlando in the forest. I defy him, if he has anything 
of the artist in his soul, not to think of this trying scene during his whole 
absence from the stage. He awaits with beating heart his cue for going 
on. There is an unwonted reward in store for him. The leading actress 
never fails to receive a call before the curtain at the end of the act; and 
the ‘green and gilded’ has to take her on. This is happiness nigh to 
rapture for the walking gentleman, who never has otherwise such honour 
awarded to him. I admit it is not he who is called. But what matter? 
He stands there to make his bow, and dream that he has a share in the 
applause. 

“To be sure,” he continued, “the long wait is a drawback in the part of 
Oliver; but there are other waits in other plays which are much harder 
nuts to crack. Look at Snake in ‘The School for Scandal;’ I have had 
to play him. He appears in the very first scene of the comedy, leaves the 
stage, and comes on no more until the very last. I myself have played my 
first scene, undressed, put on my ordinary suit, and taken a stroll or eaten 
my supper, then, after about two hours, returned, resumed my snake-skin, 
and confronted Sir Peter and Lady Teazle, against whom I was supposed 
to have been plotting all the while behind the scenes.” 

“It must be awfully monotonous work,” I said pityingly, “to go on 
thus for ever and for ever.” 

“‘ Well!” he said after a little reflection, “there are a few plums in the 
poor walking gentleman’s pudding in the old comedies; but the pudding 
is very much like those one sees beside the reeking joints in a cookshop- 
window. The plums are few and far between. Now, Hastings, in ‘She 
Stoops to Conquer,’ is one of these walking gentleman’s plums, and so is 
Charles in ‘The Busy Body;’ and in these little Jack Horner may think 
himself a very good boy. But you may search the whole pudding 
mass without finding many more such.. No! to make the best of it, the 
position of the poor walking gentleman is but a pitiable one.” 

“Then why continue it ?” I asked. 

“The hope to rise in my profession bears me up,” he replied, with 
a flash of pride in his eyes. 
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“ Flow came you to adopt it I would ask, if I am not too indiscreet ?” 
I inquired, rather hesitatingly. 

“Can I say?” he answered. “Perhaps you do not comprehend, and 
never can be made to comprehend, the inborn passion for the stage, which 
amounts tos mania. My parents were ina good position in life. I received 
an excellent education. But, spite of all remonstrances, I would be an 
actor, and I am—for good or evil.” 

“ For good I hope,” I said fervently. 

“ Amen!” was his answer. 

We shook hands; and, after a convivial symposium, we parted excellent 
friends. 

I am glad to say that I was able to obtain for my poor walking gentleman 
an engagement ina London theatre, where his salary is considerably raised, 
and where he is mounting rapidly up the arduous ladder of his profession. 








THE DEATH OF RACHEL. 


By R. Davey. 


OT far from Cannes, a little back from the sea, and commanding a 
lovely view of the Gulf Joan, stands the Villa Sardou, in which Rachel 
breathed her last. Such is the greatness of genius, that millions who have 
never seen Rachel, and who do not even understand her language, feel the 
subtle influence of her powers, which have left their indelible influence on 
the modern stage. The mere mention of her name creates a keen desire to 
know something of her life. She lives still, because genius of the highest 
order never never dies. No spot is so full of her memories as the Villa 
Sardou at the Cannes. There the very walls and gardens speak to us of her 
last sufferings and agony, and her white-robed form still haunts the long 
alleys of orange and oleander trees. 

It was my privilege, as a very small boy, to have seen her here, and to 
have also heard the following details of her death from the lips of the 
doctor who attended her. 

Let me first describe the house I know so well in which she dwelt 
during the few months which preceded her demise. The Villa Sardou 
stands a little back from the sea on a slight eminence. A long avenue, 
bordered by monthly-rose bushes, leads to the villa-gate. Once within its 
iron rails, you find yourself in a paradise of palms, olives, orange and citron 
plants, laurels, and pine-trees, under the rich shade of which grow luxu- 
riously, in early spring, tuberoses, violets, jonquils, and anemones. From 
the various terraces you behold the most enchanting of panoramas. The 
air is almost too heavily laden with perfume, and would be unbearably so 
were it not for the brisk sea-breezes which temper the atmosphere so de- 
lightfully in these happy regions. For many miles, spread around, fields 
pink with roses, golden with jonquils, snow-white with jasmine and tube- 
roses, and fragrant with mignonette ; groves of orange-trees loaded down 
with waxy flowers, and shading a carpet on which you tread boldly as if it 
were common sand, made of Parma violets, kept ever fresh with running 
rills of clear water; the Eden-like plane, stretching out its hundreds of 
acres of flowers, cultivated for the perfumeries of Grasse, until their 
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delicate tints become indistinct, and are lost in the slopes of a long range 
of grand rocky mountains, above which peer the snow-covered Alps. If 

tired of gazing at this entrancing scene, you have but to turn to the opposite 

quarter to behold a still more exquisite sight—the Mediterranean, blue as: 

a sapphire shivering goldenly in the sunlight, and fanning with its silver 
wavelets the beautiful island of Lerins. To the left lies the infinitely 

varied outline of the Italian coast, and below you is Cannes, with her 
towers half hidden amidst dark pine-groves. To the right the three grand 

Estrelle mountains, called popularly “'The Three Witches,” on account of 

their weird outlines, rise abruptly from the sea. ‘hese mountains, which 

are separated from the rest of the Estrelle chain, are of unique appearance, 

and ascend like Cyclopean towers of granite to the height of four thousand 

feet. The effect they produce at sunset is particularly striking, for they 
intercept the rays of the sinking luminary, and start out in dark and bold. 
relief against the crimsoned heavens. If the wind is high, this effect 
becomes still more extraordinary, for then their iron feet are lashed by the 
waves, which, catching the red glow upon their crests, look as if dyed with 
blood. 

The villa itself is not large. It is built in such an irregular fashion that 
you are obliged to enter the drawing-room over a bridge, because half the 
house is, as it were, incrusted in the rocks of a hill, overlooking the sea, 
and the rest is built many feet below, on a level terrace. A little ante- 
chamber separates the salon from the dining-room. The salon is to the 
left, and the dining-room to the right; there is a bedroom between them. 
In the dining-room there is very little furniture. The tables and chairs 
are in that quaint stiff style of furniture architecture known as Louis XIII. 
On each side of the windows are two bronze statues, one of Sappho, and the 
other of the Roman Lucretia. On the pedestal of Sappho is this inscription : 
“Rachel to her friend Sardou;” on that of the Lucretia is written: 
“ Ponsard to Rachel.” Ponsard was the great classical dramatist of those 
days, who wrote for Rachel more than one noble tragedy. The bedroom is 
a very curious apartment. One very beautiful Gothic window, draped with 
creepers, opens on to the garden. The bed is all white and silver; at its 
foot stands that famous statue of Polymnia, at the sight of which Rachel 
was so frightened on her first arrival, and which inspired Matthew Arnold 
with some very well-known and noble verses. The ceiling is full of medal- 
lions executed in stucco, and representing Moliére, Victor Hugo, Madame 
Becamier, Racine, Madame de Staél, and other celebrities. ‘The chimney- 
piece is of white marble, style Louis XV. By the sofa is a prie-dieu 
of velvet, with a crucifix above it. Under the crucifix is a mysterious 
inscription, the secret meaning of which is lost. It reads thus : 

Hi. 
M. A. 
D. M. C. 
A. 
W.'Cs @ 
Some say that this has a religious signification, but others pretend that it 
contains the secret of Rachel’s life. It is certain that it was placed there 
by her orders, and that in two other places which she inhabited similar 
inscriptions have been found. D. M. C., they say, means Donne mon cwur 
(give my heart) to N. C. J. (to Napoleon Charles Jerome)—evidently 
Prince Napoleon, who was at one time her lover, and who visited her 
during her last hours. I leave the enigma to be solved, for as yet its real. 
signification has not been authentically discovered, The rest of the furni- 
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ture of this chamber is simple and unpretending, and almost entirely 
of white wood, covered with white linen. A harp stands in one corner, and 
en the table are some books, with which the illustrious tragedienne be- 
guiled the last months of her earthly career. Amongst these are the 
“* Tour du Monde,” the works of Chateaubriand, and an elaborate “ Life of 
the Blessed Virgin.” The “ Imitation de Jésus Christ,” which was in her 
‘hands when she died, is now in the possession of my friend M. Henri 
Maure, of Grasse, from whom I received many of the details I am about to 
relate concerning the last hours of the greatest of French tragic actresses. 
‘This gentleman is the son of the famous doctor who attended Malle. Rachel 
T'élix to the end. 

It is, I think, useless for me to enter into the particulars of Rachel’s well- 
known career. Most people will remember that she caught cold whilst 
‘attending a great ceremony at the Jewish Synagogue of New York in 1855, 
-and that, through her having unfortunately neglected it, it eventually 
settled on her lungs, and in a few months utterly destroyed the constitution 
-of this very remarkable woman. A winter in Egypt, far from improving 
her health, seems rather to have aggravated her malady, and on her return 
to France she was advised to spend the following season of 1857 at Nice. 
M. Sardou, with exquisite politeness, at once placed his villa at her 
-disposal, and, on her accepting it, M. Mario Néchard, the accomplished 
author of ‘* La Fiammetta,” who was inhabiting it at the time, withdrew to 
another residence near Cannes. 

When Rachel left Paris she was fully aware that her last days were 
drawing near, and, before bidding a long farewell to her relatives and 
friends, she ordered her carriage and drove to the front of the Théatre 
Frangais, where she stayed a long time contemplating the scene of her 
greatest triumphs. According to her sister, Mdlle. Sarah Félix, who was 
in the carriage with her, she did not, while thus employed, utter a single 
word; but the rapid changes of the expression on her wonderful coun- 
tenance spoke a volume of mental sufferings and blighted hope. The 
journey to. the south was performed by short and easy stages, and all went 
well. until she reached Marseilles. From that city to Cannes and Nice in 
those days the journey had to be performed by carriage across the Estrelle 
Mountains, and was fatiguing even to persons in full health, but to an 
invalid of such a nervous and excitable temperament it was a perfect mar- 
tyrdom. ‘lwo English ladies of distinction happened to be going to Nice 
at the same time as Mdlle. Rachel, but by diligence; whereas the actress 
and her sister occupied a splendid travelling-carriage. At Draguignan, 
one of the stations on the road, they fell in with Rachel and her sister 
Sarah, and breakfasted at the same table. A conversation sprung up, in 
which Rachel readily joined. 1 have often heard her person at this time 
of her life described by the Indies in question, who assured me that, 
although she was exceedingly emaciated and evidently dying, she still 
fascinated by the marvellous expression she could throw into her face and 
the extreme beauty of her dark but brilliant eyes, which retained their 
lustre until closed to open no more. A beggar-woman happened to come 
to the door of the inn just as Mdlle. Rachel was getting into her carriage. 
Touched by the story told her by the poor old creature, the great tra- 
gedienne opened her purse and gave her two or three gold pieces. This 
act of generosity exasperated Mdlle. Sarah, who was of a very parsimonious 
eharacter; and she remonstrated sharply with her sister for her prodigality. 
Rachel quietly answered, “ My sister, what does it matter? In a few days 
I shall be dead. Let me do what little good I can before I go. If the old 
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woman is an impostor, so much the worse for her; God will judge with 
what intentions I gave her alms.” 

The lumbering diligence followed the fine carriage at a considerable 
distance, but overtook it some hours later in a wild and lonely pass in the 
Estrelles, many miles from any village or habitation, where the grandly- 
fitted-up vehicle lay on its side, a shattered and wheelless mass. On a rock 
sat Rachel, enveloped in a cloak and shivering with cold, while Sarah and 
the servants were in a state of consternation. Night was coming on and a 
thick mist gathering. One of the men galloped off in search of aid, but it 
would be hours before he returned. With true charity my two friends 
quitted the cowpé and insisted upon Rachel and Sarah taking their places. 
The gratitude of both sisters was warmly expressed a few days afterwards 
in an autograph letter, accompanied by a splendid bracelet as a gift, from 
Rachel, to the younger of the ladies. 

On arriving at Le Cannet she was received by several eminent persons, 
amongst others, by Dr. Maure, her physician. When she was introduced 
into her sleeping apartment she was seized with such a paroxysm of terror 
at the sight of the statue of Polymnia, that her attendants thought she 
had lost her reason. She stood before it, trembling from head to foot, her 
brow contracted, her eyes flashing, her usually pale cheeks glowing with an 
unnatural hectic flush. ‘Take away that dreadful statue; for God’s sake, 
take it away!” she cried in the hollow voice which had so often struck awe 
into the hearts of thousands. “Take it away! It has sealed my doom, for 
under its shadow I shall surely die.” In afew moments her delirium, for 
such it really appeared to be, so increased that, before the statue could be 
removed, she was in strong convulsions, which were succeeded by a death- 
like torpor. On recovering her senses, she explained the cause of the horror 
the statue had occasioned. On the night of July 8th, 1852, she had a dream, 
in which she fancied herself in a chamber all draped in white; in the centre 
stood a figure of Polymnia, which seemed to cry out to her: “Under the 
shadow of my hand thou shalt surely die.” This story was no invention, as 
was afterwards found by reference to an entry in an old diary. Strange to 
relate, the statue could not be removed from the room, and was only con- 
cealed, without her knowledge, in an alcove behind her bed. This incident 
thus inspired Matthew Arnold: 


Unto a lonely villa in a dell, 

Above the fragrant warm Provencal shore, 

The dying Rachel in a chair they bore 

Up the steep pine-plumed paths of the Estrelle, 
And laid her down in a stately room, where fell 
The shadow of a marble Muse of yore— 

The rose-crowned queen of legendary lore, 
Polymnia—full on her death-bed, “‘’Twas well!” 
The fret and misery of our northern towns 

In this her life’s last days we pass, our pain, 
Our jangle of false arts, our climate’s frowns, 
Do for this radiant Greek-souled artist cease. 
Sole object of her dying eyes remain 

The beauty and the glorious art of Greece. 


Rachel, like many exceedingly imaginative people, was given to what in 
other persons would be called lying. She would at times tell the most ex- 
traordinary untruths, and in perfect good faith; so that her brother 
Raphael once told me it was difficult to sift out the truth from the false- 
hood in what she said. If she liked people, she imagined and related a 
thousand agreeable anecdotes about them; and, if she hated them, any 
number of enormities to illustrate their evil qualities. At Le Cannet, how- 
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ever, a gravity came over her which showed that she was inwardly preparing 
for the change that awaited her. Almost the only book she now read was 
the “Imitation.” Being asked by a sceptical friend what she considered 
its literary merits to be, she said gravely, “ I do not care what they are. If, 
Monsieur, I had been carefully educated and trained from my youth, and 
had read this book earlier in life, I should have been a different woman. I 
advise you to read it with attention ; its perusal will do you no harm.” She 
frequently retired to her room to pray, and on several occasions held long 
conversations with friends upon religious subjects. I have been assured 
that shortly before her death she was converted to Catholicism and 
privately baptised. In the “ Mémoires de Rachel ” will be found a remark 
to this effect: “That Rachel believed in afuture state there can be no 
doubt, for on a very important occasion of her life, December 15th, 1857, she 
made an open profession of her faith.” This was the day, Mdme. S., a 
lady eminent for piety and charity and a frequent visitor at the Villa 
Sardou, asserted that she witnessed the baptism of the great Jewish 
tragedienne. The matter was kept a profound secret, out of consideration 
for the feelings of her sister, Mdlle. Sarah, who was a stritt Jewess of the 
old school.* 

When in Rome, in 1851, Rachel had frequently expressed her admira- 
tion of Christianity, and was observed to be greatly moved by the splendour 
of the rites in the various basilicas. It was during the sojourn in the 
Eternal City that she was presented to Pius IX., under somewhat singular 
circumstances. She was visiting the gardens of the Vatican, toward the 
close of a very mild evening, when suddenly the Pope and his court 
traversed the alley in which she was walking. She knelt as the Pontiff 
passed, and, on one of his attendants whispering who she was, he turned to 
bestow his blessing upon her. Rachel bowed low. His Holiness addressed 
a few kindly words to her, and asked her some questions on her religious 
opinions. Whether purposely or by accident, she is said to have answered 
in the words spoken by Pauline in Corneille’s superb drama of “ Polyeucte,” 
when that heroine becomes a Christian: ‘“‘ Je vois, je sais, je crois, je suis 
Chrétienne enfin”—a speech with which she was used to electrify her 
audiences in the days of her glory. 

I give this story as it was told me. Rachel certainly did meet the Pope 
in the gardens of the Vatican as described, and it is not unlikely that she 
did use the words quoted. They may have recurred to her memory, and 
have been almost unconsciously repeated by her with a vivid perception of 
the dramatic situation—a Jewish actress before the Christian High-priest 
in the gardens of his palace. 

Her life at Le Cannet was very simple. She rose at midday, and spent 
a deal of time in sewing, an occupation which, whilst it kept her employed, 
did not excite her as did reading and conversation. She also received a 
few visits, and sometimes, when feeling well enough, played cards—her 
favourite amusement. She was now always gentle and kind, and still paid 
considerable attention to her dress, which usually consisted of a white 
muslin or silk peignoir, with natural flowers in her hair. The kindness and 
attention of her sister Sarah cannot be exaggerated ; she who was usually 
impetuous and ill-tempered was now beyond praise patient and loving. It 
would be difficult to describe the interest which was manifested, not only 
in France, but all over the world, in the welfare of a woman who had once 
played the guitar in the streets of Paris. Telegrams of inquiry were sent 


* Further details of this matter will be found in a curious little story entitled 
“Tmmaculata, the Convent Flower,” by Fiorentina Straker. Burns & Oates. 
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daily from half the courts of Europe, especially from that of St. Peters- 
burg; and the quantity of fruit and flowers which arrived for her accept- 
ance was positively incredible. Many ladies and gentlemen of distinction 
from Nice went in person to inquire after her. I remember that one day 
Mdme. S——, the lady already alluded to, went with her daughter, and took 
me, then a very small child, with them. I was perched on the box with the 
coachman. On arriving at the Villa Sardou, we found Rachel, as the day 
was very fair, in the garden. She wore a white dress, and an old black-and- 
white plaid shawl wrapped round her body and head. She came to the 
door of the brougham, and received the flowers my friends brought her 
with pleasant courtesy. I had become in the meantime rather restless, and 
manifested a strong inclination to get down. The ladies entered the house, 
and still I-remained on my perch, no one paying me any attention. 
Presently Mdlle. Rachel turned round and said to the coachman, in her 
peculiarly resonant voice: “ Faites, donc, descendre cet enfant.” I shall 
never forget the tone or the woman who uttered it. I can see her now: A 
very small, snake-like, but beautifully-shaped head; features small, but 
straight and regular; hair raven black, and simply bound up behind in a 
knot; eyes peculiar—one, I am sure, smaller than the other. The last 
peculiarity was so remarkable, at least to me, that I took special note of it 
in the room afterwards. I cannot recollect what occurred during the visit, 
but I do remember being presented with a handkerchief containing a 
‘quantity of marons glacés, which, like the contented witch, I mounched and 
amounched on my homeward journey. 

On January 1st, 1828, she became suddenly worse, and on the following 
Friday her life was despaired of. She rallied on the Saturday, but on 
Sunday, the 5th, all hope was again abandoned. “I am dying, Sarah,” she 
said, “and shall soon be with my sister Rebecca, and then God will show 
amercy.” Rebecca was her favourite sister, and died, when only twenty, of 
‘consumption. Early in the morning of that fatal Sunday she wrote affec- 
tionate letters to her parents in Paris. Sarah, seeing her sister’s danger, 
summoned the Rabbi and Jewish singers from Nice. They approached the 
bed and began a mournful chant in the Hebrew language: “ Ascend, 
oh daughter of Israel, to God. Behold, O Lord God, the agony of thine 
handmaiden, Rachel, and pity her sufferings. Shorten her pains, good 
Lord, and break these bonds which bind her to life, so that she may be at 
rest. Lord God, pity Thy servant, and take her unto Thee, and let her 
agony redeem her sins, so that she may find peace.” Whilst they were 
still singing Rachel fell asleep in death. Just as the soul and body parted 
she pressed her devoted sister’s hand and opened her eyes, to fix them 
on her with an expression of tender affection. Six hours later Dr. Maure 
felt the corpse and found it flexible, even warm, and it was long before he 
permitted it to be placed in the coffin. The remains were transferred, with 
all possible honour and respect, to Paris, and there buried in the Jewish 
cemetery at Pére-la-Chaise, in the presence of a vast multitude, including 
@ galaxy of celebrities. 

Here let me add a little-known detail concerning Rachel. She hada 
maid named Rose, who attended her through all her triumphs and was 
‘with her when she died. So pungent was her grief at the death of her 
mistress, that within a week she pined away, and is buried by the side of 
@ woman who, with numerous faults, and who, for all the evil of her 
life, had so many redeeming and beautiful qualities that, whilst we admire 
the traditions of her genius, we are also bound to pity the vicissitudes of 
ther career, for if erring, Rachel was still illustrious. 
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OXFORD THEATRICALS : 


A REMINISCENCE. 


i pepe friend Mr. F. C. Burnand, having lately made allusion to certain 
inchoate attempts at Brazenose College, in 1858, to establish an 
Amateur Dramatic Society in the elder university, it may possibly afford 
the readers of Tuz THEaTRE some amusement if I record in its pages 
the history of my own personal associations with the only successful 
college theatricals which ever obtained at Oxford. ‘To Brazenose I 
honourably accord the honour of having floated the first private theatricals 
which startled the dons of that highly respectable foundation; and I offer 
Messrs. Morley, Allgood, Brandt, and Company my warmest congratula- 
tions on the accomplishment of their daring adventure. But it was in 
Balliol College that the theatrical éclat was made, and to this event I 
purpose to allude. Let me previously explain that the establishment of an 
“A. D. C.” in Oxford is a far more difficult task to “ exploiter” than 
it ever could be at Cambridge. There is more liberty, more of a town life, 
in that university than is to be found in the half-monastic routine of 
Oxford. We lived, in those days especially, a cloistered life; and to have 
overcome the objections of the college dignitaries on the point of these 
unholy pranks was, in itself, no mean triumph. No sooner had Messrs. 
Hills and Saunders published photographs of the Brazenose worthies 
in their theatrical disguises than the daring determination to imitate and 
excel their dramatic feats possessed the energies of two college chums, 
united by kindred dramatic tastes, and sworn companions and brothers. 
These firebrands amid the cool groves of Balliol were Herman Charles 
Merivale and the editor’s very humble servant. We twain, raging votaries 
of the stage (Merivale was a particular friend of the late Charles Kean), 
instantly set to work to compass our fell design. We had already 
established a Shakespeare club in college, which was called “The Tents 
of the Keanites,” and to our fellow-members we opened up our audacious 
scheme. “ Theatricals in Balliol! Impossible!” went up as a despairing 
cry. But Merivale and myself were not to be daunted. The train was to 
be laid, and a fitting Fawkes was to be found. He was forthcoming in a 
singular being who earned a livelihood by (that I should have to expose 
such a system!) reading aloud “cribs” to lazy undergraduates, but who 
had been but lately an actor in a troupe that visited Oxford. How Merivale 
discovered this nondescript I do not know, but he was suddenly introduced 
to our theatrical cabal, and to his practical knowledge our success was 
entirely owing. Let me recite the names of the Keanites to whom this 
Bohemian and stroller made his bow. First was our beloved Edmond 
Warre (affectionately styled “Bellum”), one of that undefeated pair- 
oar’s crew of which Lonsdale was stroke; a Balliol scholar, and one of the 
finest oars that ever sat in the thwarts. Then there was Herbert Hills 
{now one of H.M.’s judges in India), Robert Jasper More (late M.P. for 
Shropshire), Dawson, H. L. Whately, G. G. Thomas, W. W. Jackson (now 
sub-rector of Exeter College), D. Fearon (H. M.’s Inspector of Schools), and 
others. In whispers was our desperate design discussed. ‘ Bellum” 
Warre, with his usual generosity and precipitation, instantly offered his 
rooms as the scene of the theatrical enterprise; ways and means were 
debated, a sum subscribed, and our trusty nondescript fled secretly to 
London and conferred with Messrs. Simmonds. Everything was to be 
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kept a profound secret from the dons; for theatricals in Balliol were 
nothing less than an outrage, and we all knew it. Then came the selec- 
tion of the pieces to be performed. For these Merivale and myself were 
responsible, he choosing “To Oblige Benson,” and I the late Robert 
Brough’s farce, “ Crinoline.” In “casting” these plays, some little diffi- 
culties had to be encountered, All the Keanites wanted to play the 


principal parts, but in time we simmered down to the following disposition 
of characters : 
“TO OBLIGE BENSON.” 

Mr. Benson .. int .. G. Tomas, Mr. J. Meredith .. -. Epmomwp Warrz. 
Trotter Southdown .. H.C. Merrvare. Mrs. Benson oa .. HL. Waarery. 

Mrs. T. Southdown co, coo HM. A; Hruus, 

“ CRINOLINE.” 

Mr. Coobiddy .. is .. H. A. Hrs, Mrs. Coobiddy de .. HL. Waarery. 
Captain Le brown oa .. E. Warne. Bella... én oa T. B. Estcourt. 


John Liptrot .. aA .. ©. Dawson. Miss Tite 7 oe <<a 
Jacob Grimes .. a .. G, THomas. Nancy Bitters + me R. Rexce. 


N.B.—I only played in one piece, but I played two parts in that one! 


Then we settled down to the fearsome task of facing the dons. Keep 
the affair completely “ dark” we could not; one of the dons was a constant 
visitor to “ Bellum’s” rooms, and he quickly screwed our secret out, and 
rejoiced exceedingly at the notion. Soon the Prelector of Logic (performer 
on the accordion, and not averse to whist) got wind of the design; and 
when huge side-scenes and act-drops were openly “ craned up ” into Warre’s 
rooms in the full gaze of Professor Jowett, all the plot came out. The dons, 
I believe, interviewed “ Bellum,” and held a “ common room” on the 
question; but with great good sense they let us alone, and no longer 
impeded by the weight of an unholy secret, our theatricals progressed to a 
triumphant result. Scenery, costumes, and actors were all a success; so 
great a success that we were positively allowed by the Dean and Master of 
Balliol to give a second performance, and invite ladies and out-college men to 
see our plays. To accomplish this we had to shift our theatre (an excellent 
fit-up) to Huddlestone’s rooms, and there we repeated our performance to 
an enthusiastic assembly, in which charming ladies and good-hearted dons 
mingled happily together. I am sure not one of the actors has ever forgotten 
that happy time, and to this day ourtheatrical names clingto us. Throughout 
our college career Merivale was known as “ Trotter,” Hills as “ Toody,” and 
myself as “Nancy.” Warre, I know, never called me by any other name. 
I wonder if that stalwart Etonian ever thinks of his playmates now? 

These were the first Balliol theatricals, and, with the exception of the 
performances at Brazenose, the last ever known in Oxford. 

My friend Merivale still has a book with our photographs in our 
respective characters, and, when I look at them, I do not know which 
feeling most strongly possesses me—pleasure or pain. 

R. REECE. 








PLAYS PRODUCED IN PARIS LAST MONTH. 
NAME OF PLAY. DATE OF PRODUCTION. BEMARKS. 
Aida .. ae beg ee oe -- Grand Opera, (Success.) 
Les Noces d’ Attila .. of ns -- Odéon, (Succds d’Estime.) 
La Comtesse Berthe ws es .. Thé@tre des Arte. (Failure.) 
Robert Macaire.. ‘on a .. Ambigu. (Success.) 
Grain de Beauté .. oe ia -. Gymnase. (Success.) 
Chien d’Aveugle .. a bo .. Seme ThéAtre Francais. (Local Success.) 
Le Siége de Grénade a i = -- Palais Royal. (Succés d’Kstime.) 
L’ Amiral es se co Se bis .. Gymnase. (Success.) 
Les Folies de Valentine .. April 13 .. -. Gymmnase. (Success.) 


* Has been altered, and is now played with a new last act. 
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|. quate is the playgoer who knows nothing, for he is contented with 
whatever he sees. When he has paid for his seat he makes up his 
mind to be amused, and does not care whence come the materials of the 
concoction that shall move him to tears, or cause him to laugh from the 
rise till the fall of the curtain. You and I, when we go to the Bouffes 
Parisiens to see the new three-act operetta, “Les Mousquetaires au 
Couvent,” have guessed all about it from the title. All the stories of 
disguised gallants crowd to our mind: Gresset’s poem, “‘ Vert- Vert,” the opera 
of ‘‘ Comte Ory,” the naughty “ Faublas,” the “ Adventures of the Abbé de 
Choisy,” and all the fascinating novels of the last century, where convents 
seem to be kept up merely for the pleasure of the heartless roués of the 
time, who deceived all women coldly and systematically. They stopped at 
no ruse or artifice to gain their ends, even imitating the trace of hastily- 
dried tears upon their wicked cheeks with a solution of gum-arabic! The 
heroes of this musical novelty are not quite as bad. A gallant captain of 
musketeers and his sworn comrades disguise themselves as monks and 
penetrate into a nunnery, where, of course, has been unjustly detained a 
beautiful patrician lady and her sister. I shall not further describe the 
plot because the trifle is a failure, the hash-up of an old piece played at the 
Gymnase in 1835, and called, “ L’Habit ne fait pas le Moine.” At least, so 
say the public papers, for I confess that I have not had the courage to 
exhume the dusty brochure. The music is insignificant, and the acting and 
singing just above mediocrity. This once bright little theatre seems to be 
going to the dogs. The subject of the story was badly chosen, as at this 
moment our pot-house politicians are divided into two broad camps: one 
upholding priestcraft, and the other, red-hot “anti-clericals ” and slightly 
atheistical. So imagine the effect upon our minds of three silly acts that 
turn all monasteries and conventual establishments into witless ridicule ! 
And now a rapid jump to the Porte Saint Martin, where we are imme- 
diately transported into the broad light of the present century, among 
professional murderers, convicts, prison-informers, detectives, judges, and 
jurymen, and all similar and pleasant offshoots of modern civilisation. Those 
who have no illusions and who do not suffer from headache the morning 
after they have passed six hours in the vitiated atmosphere of a Parisian 
theatre, where perspiring pleasure-seekers are packed as close as sardines, 
may rely upon having their money’s worth. The dramatic entertainment 
entitled, “Les Etrangleurs de Paris” is a splendid drama of the style 
yclept “judicial.” The French system of criminal procedure lends itself 
admirably to the efforts of romancist or dramatic author ; and the struggle 
between the culprit who is isolated and left to the omnipotent tender 
mercies of the juge d’instruction has been often portrayed by the late Emile 
Gaboriau in a dozen of splendid novels, and by Adolphe Belot, whose latest 
effort is a worthy successor of “Le Parricide.” Taillade, a dry, nervous, 
clever actor, represents the principal strangler, who uses his iron hands to 
murder an unoffending captain, and with twenty thousand pounds thus 
obtained endows his lovely daughter, whom he loves as the tiger does its 
cub. This is the only redeeming point about the paternal throttler, whose 
offspring ignores his real name and profession. He suffers condemnation 
to penal servitude for life, happy in the thought that his child is content 
with the husband he has chosen. Our gentle assassin’s son-in-law is also 
his accomplice, and, instead of quietly settling down and enjoying the 
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fruits of his father-in-law’s labour, takes it into his head to choke his wife 
in a fit of jealousy. The actor who has to do this, to the delight of the 
upper galleries, had taken his task greatly to heart during the first fewnights, 
so much so, that when the panting murderer was recalled with his victim, 
to bow their thanks to the lavish applause of the audience, the lady could 
be plainly heard “blowing up” her fellow-artist and complaining audibly 
to the leader of the band that “ she was nearly choked to death!” It is to 
be hoped that by the time you get this into print, the zeal of the realistic 
artist will have abated in some degree. When the forgat father comes 
to hear of this, he pops over the side of the transport ship, which is in the 
harbour of Santa Cruz, and returns to Paris just in time to see his son-in- 
law acquitted for the murder of his better-half. He jumps up from among 
the crowd of spectators in the assize court and denounces him and himself 
as well, then commits suicide, and finishes the play in the twelfth tableau 
and the small hours. Such is the barest and most meagre outline of an 
interesting story, cleverly worked out. From a French point of view it is a 
substantial, popular, exciting drama, and is sure of a tremendous run. 
There are about thirty-six speaking male parts and fifteen female réles, 
with a numerous figuration of convicts, and such small fry, of no import- 
ance. The comic part of the intrigue is entrusted to two comic detectives, 
& la Tricoche and Cacolet. One of them goes on board the transport-ship 
as a convict, in order to watch the mysterious strangler. Among the 
principal scenes is the grand staircase of the Opéra during a masked ball, 
showing us a gay troop of motley dancers, who are holding their revels in 
the vestibule, and doing their usual can-can on the practicable steps. Then 
the courtyard of La Roquette, with the prisoners gobbling their pottage in 
their hours of recreation. Hither is brought the strangler, in the hope that 
some old “lag” may recognise him. To render the task more easy, 
Tricoche, or it may be Cacolet, suggests that he should be shaved and 
shampooed as if he was already convicted. This is done, and the effect of 
Taillade’s appearance, with close-cropped hair and pale livid face (he has 
hitherto been wearing a short beard and very long hair), as he towers over 
a trembling informer, is really very fine and dramatic. I may also notice 
the “ between decks” of the convict-ship, with the human cargo packed in 
‘a wooden cage, the muzzle of a cannon frowning upon them through the 
bars. This changes quickly enough to the deck, and distant view of the 
Peak of Teneriffe (sic). The assize court, the garden of a modern villa 
by moonlight, the Pont Neuf, with a woman committing suicide and being 
rescued, complete the list of noticeable scenes. Let those philosophers 
who find sermons in stones draw inferences from my hasty compte-rendu 
anent the prevailing taste for assommoirs and scenes of low life. I have 
done my duty as a lazy idling chroniquer, who writes of what he sees and 
moralises as little as possible. 

It is an agreeable change to find oneself at the Opéra, and comfortably 
seated in the handsomest theatre of modern times, enjoying the music of 
“ Aida,” especially when Verdi himself is in the raised chair of the con- 
ductor of the band, as he was during the first five nights. Here the most 
delicate senses of the refined: spectator are agreeably flattered, although 
perhaps he may report unfavourably upon the physical charms of the 
ladies, who nearly all wear low-necked dresses, with hardly any sleeve 
Save a vertical strap across the top of the arm. If he possesses any notions 
of anatomy or hygiene, he will notice that the corps de ballet are all much 
better nourished than the beauties of society. Late hours and bad food 
act unfavourably upon the human frame, and ladies of fashion do not seem 
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to pay attention to this simple fact. Most of the best cooks in Paris serve 
their masters a forfait—that is to say, they receive a certain sum per diem, 
reckoned at so much a head for every member of the family. Anyone can 
guess that the white-jacketed worthies try to pinch and save as much 
as they can, and the consequence is plenty of silver plate and nothing to 
eat'! A brutal friend of mine from the north of England, who I met at the 
National Academy of Music, remarked that most of the décolletée beauties 
looked as if “A good rump-steak would do them good!” Alas, my friend, 
perhaps they would not be able to eat it, for in no other city in the world 
are cases of anemia so common among the rich. Praying that I may 
be excused this slightly medical digression, I hie me back to Verdi, who 
was dragged upon the stage on the first night, and loaded with what are 
termed in the provinces “ floral tributes.” Parisians laugh at these insipid 
Italian ovations, common enough beyond the Alps, where there is usually 
an aperture in the curtain itself, or a convenient door in the proscenium, 
for triumphant musicians and authors to be led out and applauded to the 
echo. The success of “ Aida,” originally written for the inauguration of 
the Italian theatre of Cairo, and produced in that city in December, 1871, 
is beyond doubt. The story of the two kingly daughters who fall in love 
with the Egyptian warrior, Radamés, is doubtless well known to my 
readers, many of whom must have seen the work itself at Covent Garden. 
The celebrated fanfare has at length succeeded, thanks to the efforts of 
M. Sax, who has furnished new and improved trumpets, and it threatens to 
become as popular as the famous march in “ Faust.” All who know how 
well the difficult art of mise-en-scone is studied at this house can guess how 
painters and costumiers have revelled in the brilliant and extravagant 
fantasy of the mysterious surroundings of the poetic dream of old Egypt. 
Before leaving the Opera I must tell you that the habitués have lately been 
pestered by a new class of rogues who take tickets for the cheapest seats 
in the galleries, and swooping down in the entr’actes, deftly sneak off 
with the costly opera-glasses that have been carelessly left here and there 
upon the seats of the fautewils d’orchestre. Iam ashamed to confess that I 
have been myself a victim to this daring innovation; and in these liberal 
days, when subscriptions and testimonials are of nearly daily occurrence in 
the English dramatic world, your faithful correspondent is almost inclined 
to appeal to his readers to replace the much-prized aluminium lorgnette 
which was torn from him when .engaged on his critical duties. The 
morocco case alone remains to mark the glory of that which has gone, 
never more to return. 

The Ambigu has made a tolerably successful experiment, and has 
shown us once more the legendary characters of Robert Macaire and his 
friend Bertrand, who were created sixty years ago. A diligent search 
among old newspapers and books of theatrical recollections would furnish 
us with a very interesting history of these celebrated rascals, who dramatic 
students in future centuries will probably suppose to have really existed. 
‘*L’ Auberge des Adrets,” a serious drama, seriously played, was seriously 
hissed in 1828. On the second night, Frédéric Lemaitre, who afterwards 
became the greatest actor of his time, twisted and turned his part till he 
made Robert Macaire what he now is and always will be, a facetious bandit 
who jokes as he kills, and with mock gravity talks of his honour, as, while 
draped in rags, he vulgarly pilfers. Immense success and stupefaction of 
the authors. In 1834, Lemaitre imagines a merry sequel to the melodrama ; 
and in company with one of the original writers and another collaborateur, 
invents and produces “ Robert Macaire,” in four acts, played at the Porte 
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Saint Martin with but slight success.* In 1877, two Parisian journalists, 
aided by M. Busnach, one of the authors of “ L’Assommoir,” hit upon the 
idea of conglomerating these two plays into five acts and nine tableaux; 
and thus we get the version now playing called “ Robert Macaire,” preceded 
by “ L’Auberge des Adrets,” which serves as a prologue. No less than 
nine authors, or their living heirs, have a right to a share of the receipts, 
so that the three gentlemen who have sketched this modernisation will 
receive very little for their pains. The first play finishes by the escape of 
Robert Macaire and Bertrand, who throw snuff in their captors’ eyes and 
depart while they sneeze. Claire, victim of Robert Macaire and mother of 
Charles, does not appear at all nowadays. In the second piece Macaire 
is supposed to be wounded while attempting to escape, and is reported to be 
dead. He comes to life, and, escorted still by faithful Bertrand, carries his 
swindling propensities into high life. Seeking a rich marriage he falls 
across Eloa, daughter of the Baron de Wormspire, a General of the Empire, 
without a guinea. Arcades ambo—son-in-law and father-in-law cheat each 
other at écarté, alternately turning up the king as each other deals; and 
Eloa’s reputation is of the shadiest. The contract of marriage is drawn up 
with the utmost extravagance, the two penniless thieves rivalling one 
another in generosity, as in “ Mercadet,” who, by-the-way,is a near relation to 
our amusing Robert. He becomes director of an assurance company against 
thieves, and here we find a celebrated character, M. Gogo, the silly share- 
holder, who exists in every clime. At last, Robert Macaire finds that the 
Baron is his father, while Bertrand discovers that Eloa is his daughter. 
. The gendarmes are announced in hot pursuit. ‘Open the door!” cries the 
famous robber; “ this family picture is sure to soften their hard hearts.” Then 
we have a burlesque chase by the soldiers, the escape of the bandit inaballoon; 
and, to wind up, an allegorical tableau, where, in the glare of red fire, 
Sergeant Loupy is seen waving the flaming sword of the archangel above 
the discomfited heads of our two old friends. Gil Naza, the original 
Coupeau, is wonderfully good in the title-réle with the battered white hat 
cocked on one side, the darned green coat thrown proudly back, the 
patched red pantaloons, and the tattered lace ruffles and famous dancing- 
shoes. Dailly, the jovial Mes-Bottes, is a fair Bertrand; but he is rather 
too stout and jolly for the poor trembling wretch who so sadly obeys the 
commanding squeak of the master’s snuff-box. 

The author of a successful tragedy, “La Fille de Roland,” produced 
some time back at the Comédie Frangaise, has given us a meritorious 
four-act drama in verse, entitled “Les Noces d’Attila,” and produced at 
the Odéon. Unfortunately, the success has been but moderate. The hero 
is badly chosen; and the play is neither patriotical or historical, although 
the author thinks the contrary. Attila, king of the Huns, captures a 
king’s daughter, Hildiga, and shortly afterwards, in defiance of a flag of 
truce, enslaves Walter, a young chief, who, I need scarcely say, has come 
to look after Hildiga, his sweetheart. She would be more pleasing if 
played by a younger and more lively actress than Madame Rousseil. In 
the next act we are in a palace, that shows us plainly that Attila must 
have had a Greek architect. Our barbarian is awaiting his betrothed, a 
Roman princess, who sends an impertinent warrior to decline the proffered 
honour. Here we get patriotic speeches, 4 propos of nothing at all, but 
which agreeably flatter national amour propre. Attila, disgusted, resolves 


* At the old Strand Theatre, “ Jacques Strop, or a few more passages in the 
Life of Robert Macaire.” 
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to make Hildiga his wife, and, in the event of her refusing, threatens to 
kill her father and those of her fellow-countrymen who are in his power. 
Young Walter is condemned to die by the hands of one of Attila’s servants, 
but before he goes to death, he has what the Americans call ‘‘a good time,” 
and gives Attila a bit of his mind. It may be remarked, that the terrible 
king, called in history “The Scourge of God,” is a mild, talkative gentle- 
man, who is insulted and reviled by everybody all through the play. The 
piece concludes with a cheerful wedding-night, when Attila is killed by 
his own axe, wielded by the masculine hand of Hildiga, and which has 
been given her by one of the female captives, Gerontia. (Observe the 
quantity of names terminating in a, and guess thereby how badly this 
correspondence of sounds grates upon the ear.) As it is a shameful thing 
to have been murdered by a woman, Attila declares that he has killed 
himself, and dies in great agony, while his palace is set on fire by invading 
conquering Gauls—this conclusion being historically false, but exceedingly 
picturesque. Dumaine, from the Porte Saint Martin, is a fine melo- 
dramatic actor, but no master of elocution. The rest of the acting calls 
for no comment. The dresses are very handsome, but the scenery is what 
professionals call, I believe, a simple “ vamp.” 

The whilom famous Palais Royal Theatre has dropped down singularly 
of late in public favour, and theatrical wiseacres, shaking their sapient 
heads, give many different reasons for this change of taste. Some say it 
is because the centres of pleasure have become displaced, and that the once 
celebrated garden and galleries are given up to provincial and foreign 
visitors. Others, who reason better; declare that the side-splitting style 
of broad comedy that seemed to have its home at this old-fashioned and 
inconvenient little playhouse, is better done and better acted at the 
Vaudeville and Gymnase, witness “Les Dominos Roses,” “ Bébé,” and all 
the later follies of the merry Belgian, Hennequin. Anyhow, nothing 
seems to succeed there now, so the troupe is going to visit London, and, 
during their absence, the entire building will be altered and renovated. 
My readers will soon have ample opportunities of judging the capabilities 
of the comic actors who have just given us “Le Siége de Grénade,” after 
a long run of lame plays that have all been failures. This vaudeville is 
in four acts, and is one of those deliberately coarse and excruciating 
absurdities that are bound to excite immoderate laughter, but which defy 
criticism. “The Siege of Granada” is the title of an operetta, of which 
fat young Plautin (Daubray) is the unappreciated author. His great 
work has been successively transformed from drama into vaudeville, 
from vaudeville to tragedy, and from tragedy to opera-bouffe. It is 
about to see daylight, or rather the footlights, at a bankrupt theatre, 
which is managed with more energy than luck by the Widow 
Pincemaille, who is secretly discounting the fortune of Plautin’s 
rich father. Plautin senior, however, when he learns that his son has 
married Madame Pincemaille’s lovely daughter, cuts off the supplies, so 
that the “Siége” remains in manuscript form, and the career of the 
manageress is ignominiously‘cut short by bailiffs and brokers. Away goes 
young Plautin to Marseilles with his new family, who are engaged at the 
theatre of that ‘town. Here Monflard-Bey, a rich old Egyptian, in love 
with Plautin’s bride, pursues and puzzles them, while his own daughter 
elopes with Plautin, whose life is a burden to him on account of the 
tyranny of his mother-in-law. Then we find ourselves in Monflard’s 
harem, where the ex-directress and her daughter are sold as slaves, 
to the disgust of Plautin, whose opera, with himself in the principal 
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part, is coming out at the Grand Theatre of Cairo. Occupied in 
watching his wife, and at the same time making desperate love to 
Monflard’s offspring, he lets the hour fixed for the performance go by. 
He keeps the Khedive waiting, a riot ensues, and the play is not produced. 
In despair, Plautin jumps into the Nile. In the last act we are back in 
Paris; “The Siege of Granada” has run a hundred nights, and a  féte is 
being given to celebrate that joyous event, when Plautin returns from 
America, having been picked up on the sacred Egyptian river by 
@ passing vessel(?); and all ends happily by the triumph of the 
tortured composer, who has reached the summit of his ambition at 
last.—E. MANveEL. 








THEATRICAL NOTES FROM BERLIN. 


By HorratnH ScHNEIDER’s GHOsT. 


HEN I last wrote to you, a month ago, I was in uncommonly good 
spirits for a phantom. The enthusiastic merriment of the premiére 

of Franz Suppé’s “Juanita” still pervaded my being, such ‘as it is. I 
yearned to communicate my impressions to you whilst they were keen, 
fresh, and vivacious; but the space-limits to which you have wisely 
restricted my rambling records of theatrical sayings and doings opposed 
an insurmountable barrier to the fulfilment of my wish. More is the pity; 
for I am now a dejected ghost, grimly regretful of my incapacity to commit 
suicide, in consequence of having, since my return to Berlin, attended 
a soul-subduing performance of Wildbrandt’s brand-new drama, “The 
Daughter of Mr. Fabricius,” which harrowed up wy feelings in so searching 
a manner that it will be long, I fear, ere I recover my normal condition of 
mild, ethereal cheerfulness. In stating that the Berlinese public is not 
congenitally given to the melting mood, I trust I am doing my stout- 
hearted, clear-witted, severely sceptical, and comically cynical compatriots 
no flagrant injustice. As actor, dramatic author, and journalist, I have 
studied them perseveringly for fifty years and more, being myself a child 
of the Spree City, born within a bow-shot of the Gerichtslaube, and dry- 
nursed upon a diet of pungent “ Kalauer,” or Berlin puns, that would have 
effectually cut short the existence of any infant not indigenous to the sandy 
plains of the Mark Brandenburg ; and I cannot conscientiously say that I 
ever found them prone to pay tearful tribute to the mimicry of woe, how- 
ever passionately rendered by artists of the highest merit. But the au- 
diences that nightly crowd the Residenz Theatre shed unknown quantities 
of “unfamiliar brine” over the sorrows and sufferings of Mr. Fabricius 
and his inexpressibly virtuous daughter, and give vent to their emotions 
in every variety of dismal sound, from the subdued sniff to the strident 
sob. Wildbrandt’s plot teems with absurdities and anachronisms, but 
it also abounds in powerful situations, each of which in succession, to use 
a familiar theatrical term, “brings the house down.” His dialogue, 
too, is invariably forcible, and frequently instinct with genuine passion. 
Mr. Fabricius—whom, by-the-way, no other personage in the play ever 
addresses or alludes to with the predicate by which he is somewhat 
formally designated in the drama’s title—is a moral, sentimental, and 
amnestied convict who, fifteen years before the action of the piece com- 
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mences, was driven by unmerited misfortune to break into a dwelling- 
house for the purpose of relieving its proprietor of some superfiuities, 
which the latter, a wealthy but selfish man, unwisely declined to part with 
in the dead of the night to an entire stranger. Justly indignant—at least, 
so we are led to infer from Wildbrandt’s wording of the case—at this 
ungenerous refusal to adopt his views of property, its rights and obliga- 
tions, Mr. Fabricius manfully slew the niggardly house-owner, for which 
bold vindication of communistic principles he was tried by the judicial 
minions of a worm-eaten society, and sentenced to life-long imprisonment 
His conduct, however, in the hulks was of so exemplary and even touching 
an order that, after fifteen spotless years of more or less laborious seclu- 
sion, he was restored, without a stain upon his character, to a world he had 
proved himself so eminently qualified to adorn and kenefit. Meanwhile, 
his disconsolate wife, by the practice of pure morality combined -with 
fancy-work, had contrived to keep up her station in society, and his 
daughter, the heroine of the drama, had grown up from graceful childhood 
to fascinating adolescence. It is upon this young lady’s love-story, 
singularly complicated and threatened with a tragical dénouement by the 
return of her father, in disguise and under an assumed name, to the 
bosom of his family, that the most thrilling incidents of the piece turn. 
The imbroglio is not a new one, but Wildbrandt works it up to a succession 
of agony-points with great cleverness, if not with remarkable originality; 
and the result, as I have already mentioned, is very similar to—and, 
considering the proverbial stoniness of the Berlinese public, almost as 
miraculous as—the renowned achievement of Moses when he smote the 
rock with his divining-rod, and conjured forth its hidden waters. Not 
wishing to lower your readers’ spirits and raise the totals of their washing- 
bills for the first week in May, I refrain from describing the harrowing 
scenes that have already unlocked the tear-founts of at least ten thousand 
modern Athenians, and take my leave of “ Mr. Fabricius,” with the closing 
remark that he is admirably impersonated by my gifted young friend Herr 
Keppler, an actor who, for genre delineations of character, in high comedy 
or drama, is at the present moment unrivalled throughout the length and 
breadth of the Fatherland. 

The adventures of “Donna Juanita” afford a far more cheerful and 
congenial subject to “‘ Your Own Ghost” than the afflictions of a returned 
convict, be he never so virtuous. Before, however, attempting to limn a 
word-sketch of Suppé’s latest heroine, I must premise that the enchanting, 
the seductive Juanita is by no means the superlatively Spanish maiden she 
seems to be, but a dashing, audacious, and singularly comely young ensign 
of the French Republican army, hight René Dufaure, whose brother Gaston 
has been taken prisoner’ by the Spaniards during the Anglo-Franco-Spanish 
war of 1796, and is incarcerated in the fortress of San Sebastian—a strong- 
hold, at the time selected for the action of the play, in the possession of an 
English garrison, under the command of the gallant but feeble-witted 
Colonel Douglas. Having obtained leave from the commander of his regi- 
ment to attempt Gaston’s deliverance from captivity, René assumes the 
disguise of a muleteer, and succeeds in passing the British lines. Arrived 
safely in San Sebastian, the native population of which town he soon dis- 
covers to be extremely dissatisfied with its scarlet-coated defenders, he 
addresses himself to the task of finding out his brother’s place of confine- 
ment. The latter, however, is a prisoner on parole, and, as such, enjoys 
entire immunity from personal restraint. He meets René whilst strolling 
about the chief Plaza with a Spanish friend, and the brothers, although 
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forbearing from too demonstrative a mutual recognition, for fear of awaken- 
ing suspicion in any of the English soldiers with whom the streets are pro- 
fusely ornamented, exchange confidences at some length, and in an under- 
tone of artistically-blended mystery and brotherly affection. Now, Gaston, 
you must know, during his enforced sojourn in the town garrisoned by his 
country’s foes, has caused a terrible conflagration in the inflammable heart 
of Petrita, the piquante and impulsive daughter of his landlord. She 
is over head and ears in love with the handsome French prisoner, and 
as jealous of him as, from a dramatic point of view, a true-born Spanish 
maiden is bound to be when her young affections are exclusively bestowed 
upon one particular object. Her jealousy prompts her to dog Gaston’s 
steps whene’er he takes his walks abroad; and it is whilst engaged in this 
absorbing pursuit that she becomes a witness of his cordially confi- 
dential interview with René. Drawing an incorrect inference from 
the latter's extraordinarily good looks, and from some fragments of 
the brethren’s conversation which she manages to overhear from her 
hiding-place under a convenient portico, jutting out into the Plaza close to 
the spot upon which they are confabulating, she jumps with eminently 
feminine promptitude to the conclusion that the unmanfully comely young 
muleteer is a disguised female—a “wicked abandoned creature” of the 
French persuasion, who has sneaked into San Sebastian to rob her of her 
lover, and—who knows ?—perhaps to betray the town to Gaston’s country- 
men in order to get him away from the place of his present sojourn. It 
becomes indisputably manifest to Petrita that any member-.of her own sex, 
besides herself, unprincipled enough to love Gaston, and immodest enough 
to indue the tightest of small-clothes in order to obtain access to another 
girl’s adored one, is capable of any atrocity ; acting upon which logical con- 
clusion she straightway denounces René to the British commandant and 
the Spanish alcalde as a French spy of feminine gender and guileful designs. 
René is incontinently seized by the local authorities ; but, with a readiness 
of wit worthy of the sex ascribed to him, resolves to turn his falsely- 
assumed womanhood to account, craves and obtains permission to array 
himself in female attire, and presently appears to the audience as the 
prettiest girl imaginable, though on somewhat a large scale. Under this 
aspect Donna Juanita besieges the too susceptible hearts of Colonel 
Douglas and Don Pomponio, the alcalde, with such success that those 
ancient citadels of passion promptly surrender at discretion to her batterjes 
of melting glances and tender sighs. Moreover, she gains their confidence 
to such an extent by mysteriously imparting to each of them a bogus cipher 
despatch, irrefragably proving that she is the secret emissary of Spanish 
patriots, and charged with the mission of betraying the French besieging 
army to the garrison of San Sebastian, that the enamoured officials trust 
her with all their secrets, and nominate her president of a council of war, 
entirely composed of patriotic ladies and expressly organised for the com- 
pletion of the city’s defences. In this exalted position of trust and 
influence, René Juanita soon has all the plans of the besieged at his or her 
fingers’-ends, and is enabled to make exhaustive arrangements for admitting / 
the Republican troops within the walls at the first convenient opportunity. 
That opportunity is of course supplied without delay by the garrison’s 
celebration of a British national festivity, described in the bills as the 
“ Jamaica Rejoicing,” which, I fancy, must have become obsolete during 
the present century, as I never heard of its observance in any part of your 
realm throughout a long and, I hope, not altogether uninformed life. How- 
ever, if we accept the historical information of ‘‘ Juanita’s ” author as correct, 
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it was a deeply-rooted English institution in the year 1796, and one of its 
sumptuary statutes strictly prescribed that all adults taking part in its 
joys should clothe themselves in the garments of babes and sucklings. 
What a pity that these jocund and picturesque old national fétes should 
fall into desuetude and vanish, one after another, from the sparse tale of 
British popular recreations ! 

Whilst the soldiers of Colonel Douglas’s command, travestied by the 
agency of bibs and longclothes into gigantic infants, are disporting them- 
selves in inscrutable commemoration of some undisclosed event connected 
with your leading West Indian colony, Juanita furtively opens a postern 
to her expectant warrior-compatriots, who surround the feasting and 
flirting garrison to the strains of the “ Marseillaise ;” that is, they did so 
on the opening night with excellent effect, but were subsequently pro- 
hibited from repeating that inflammatory hymn by the sagacious L R. 
theatrical censor, one or two of whose most justly celebrated exploits, 
ejusdem generis, I communicated to you last month. With the triumphal 
entry of the French troops the piece comes to a natural and jubilant close. 
By Juanita’s judicious revelation of her real sex, Petrita’s jealous suspicions 
are permanently disposed of. Gaston is released from the captivity of war 
to subside contentedly into that of matrimony; and the curtain falls upon 
a refreshing tableau of complete fraternisation between the British and 
French armies, in which the Iberian natives of San Sebastian exultingly 
join. Suppé was “called” no fewer than fourteen times at the conclusion 
of the performance; and Fraulein Streitmann—I need not say that the 
representative of René Juanita was an extremely pretty and débonnaire 
young actress—was enthusiastically summoned before the curtain four or 
five times after each successive act. The most notable numbers of the 
operetta, every bar of which, however, is fresh, sparkling, and tuneful, are 
a cleverly-constructed quintet in the first act, a serenade (sung by Spanish 
students), a duet, a“ terzetto alla marcia,” and the finale of the second 
act, and a particularly well-written duo in the third act. Such a success as 
“Juanita ” has not been achieved in any theatre of the Viennese faubourgs 
since the production of “ Boccaccio,” hitherto regarded as Suppé’s best 
work. 

Whilst I was lingering in the gay and good-tempered Kaiserstadt, loath 
to quit that hospitable headquarters of good music and harmless fun, 
I heard a pleasant story of Richard Lewy, who, besides filling the im- 
portant post of chief inspector in the Imperial Opera House (an office, 
I regret to say, he contemplates resigning), is one of the finest horn-players 
in Europe, and, moreover, notorious throughout the musical world for the 
smartness and pungency of his repartees. Some years ago, when his solo- 
playing on the cor anglais was all the rage in Viennese society, he was 
engaged to perform at a private party, and, having selected a peculiarly 
sentimental aria as his item in the evening’s programme, was breathing the 
most dulcet and soul-subduing tones into his instrument. All present, 
savelonly two, were listening to his tender strains with rapt attention and 
in profound silence. The two exceptions were a lady and one of his most 
intimate friends, dramatic author, who had, only a few days previously, 
brought out his first comedy at the Burg Theatre. This gentleman chatted 
on, only too audibly, with his fair neighbour whilst Lewy was producing 
the most pathetie sounds, his eyes, meanwhile, darting shafts of rage and 
scorn at the pair of delinquents, but more especially “ fixing” his incon- 
siderate friend, who, obviously tickled by the remarks of his fellow-offender, 
indulged in repeated and obstreperous bursts of laughter. As soon, how- 
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ever, as Richard Lewy had terminated his solo, and the applause of his 
audience had somewhat subsided, he walked straight up to the seat of the 
untimely cachinnator and exclaimed, in a voice that was distinctly audible 
to the whole assembled company : “It is not nice of you, my good friend, 
to laugh whilst Iam playing. I saw your comedy the evening before last, 
and the deuce a bit did I langh at it!” Diwit, et liberavit animam. 

Pauline Lucca’s return, after an absence ef nearly a dozen years, to the 
Berlin Opera House has been signalised by such a welcome as has never 
before been given by the Berlin public to any lyrico-dramatic artist. My 
kind old former master, the Emperor, sent a state-carriage to her hotel, on 
the night of her first performance, to convey her to the theatre; stalls were 
freely quoted on Change that morning at five pounds apiece ; five thousand 
applications for piaces reached the Intendantur the day before; and her 
appearance (in “ Carmen”) on the stage was greeted by the orchestra with 
a “Tusch,” or flourish—a salutation usually reserved for the reigning 
sovereign, or for foreign monarchs visiting the Opera House in state. 








STARS AND STRIPES. 


A Birp’s-zvz View oF THe American STAGE. 


¥ heey has been so little novelty here within the past few weeks, that I 


will devote this letter to a brief review of the present state of the 
stage in New York. It is frequently asserted that the Americans are not 
a theatre-going people. I candidly believe that the folks over here, as a 
mass, are not a theatre-going people, but that, in every large city, there 
is an enormous percentage of foreigners, and persons of foreign descent, 
who are great patrons of the drama. Religious prejudices are still 
very strong throughout the United States, and there are thousands of 
families in New York, and in all the other principal cities, who would on 
no account be seen inside of a “playhouse.” Again, many educated 
persons of great respectability, at the present time abstain from 
frequenting theatres, simply because they do not approve of the class of 
plays produced. Those adapted from the French they deem improper, 
and the farcical ones too frivolous to suit their sober tastes. Shakespeare’s 
plays and the old standard comedies, they will patronise, when properly 
acted, but as they very rarely are so, now that Mr. Edwin Booth has no 
longer a theatre of his own, they have almost entirely given up attending 
places of theatrical entertainments. The floating population of New 
York, although nearly as large as that of London and Paris, is made 
up of entirely different elements. It is not aristocratic or pleasure- 
seeking. It is essentially hard-working, and consists mainly of emigrants, 
who do not, as a rule, possess sufficient means to pay the high prices of 
admission demanded. Of course there is always a vast number of rich 
people of all classes constantly streaming through New York, either on 
business or pleasure bent. Still, it is a known fact that no play can run 
more than one hundred consecutive nights in this metropolis, for, by that 
time, the theatre-going community is completely exhausted. But, on the 
other hand, this section of the public is very fond of the theatre, and 
usually goes in succession to all the principal places of entertainment in 
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the city. If a piece “runs” in New York, it is pretty sure to succeed in 
the “ provinces,” as the rest of the States are unceremoniously called, for, 
be it thoroughly understood, New York rules taste and fashion with an iron 
rod, throughout the length and breadth of North America. You may 
make a “hit” in Philadelphia, and you may turn the head of the “Hub 
of the Universe,” as they call Boston, but it will avail you little in the 
end if New York does not endorse your pretensions. For this reason, 
almost every new play, opera, actor, actress, or singer, appears first in the 
“‘ Empire City.” 

A New York audience is a very brilliant and elegant one, and it is also 
exceedingly intelligent and critical. As there is no “ pit,’ the lower part 
of the house and the two “circles” are usually crowded on first nights 
with magnificently-dressed ladies and gentlemen in full morning costume. 
American gentlemen, as a rule, only wear evening dress, when they 
have a “box,” and the ladies always go in “hats ”—as they do in Paris. 
You can see no roughs or poorly-dressed people; they are relegated to 
the gallery, but generally they rarely patronise the up-town houses, 
preferring their “ own dear Bowery,” a theatre somewhat in the style of 
your famous Britannia at Hoxton, only much less magnificent. 

Of all the New York theatres, Booth’s is by far the handsomest. I do 
not, of course, include the two opera-houses, The Grand and The Academy 
of Music. It is a large and noble theatre, built by Mr. Edwin Booth 
expressly for Shakespearian “revivals,” and under his management was 
very extensively patronised. With the exception of this fine house, and 
Niblo’s Garden in the lower part of Broadway, the New York theatres are 
small and rather inconvenient, although all of them are tastefully 
decorated. The Maddison Square Theatre, recently opened, is so excep- 
tionally beautiful and elaborate that it is quite unique. I described it in 
my last letter. The Union Square, Wallack’s, Park, Broadway, Fifth 
Avenue, etc., are mere “ band-boxes,” but they are one and all elegantly 
fitted up, and admirably managed, notably so the Union Square, which, 
in the capable hands of Mr. Palmer, a gentleman of fine education, has 
become one of the most successful theatres in the world. A piece rarely 
fails here, because it is usually well selected, well cast, well mounted, and 
thoroughly rehearsed. Amongst its greatest successes, I must mention 
“The Two Orphans,” “Led Astray,” “‘Féréole,” “Miss Moulton,” “ Rose 
Michel,” “The Banker’s Daughter,” and “The Old Love and the New.” 
Under Mr. Augustin Daly’s management, the Fifth Avenue Theatre 
was noted for its long “runs;” and here Clara Morris, the greatest of 
American actresses, made her first appearance. “Wallack’s” has been long 
associated with Mr. Lester Wallack, unquestionably still one of the finess 
actors now before the public, and one of the ablest of managers. This 
theatre and the ‘‘ Union Square” have regular companies of well-selected 
and trained actors; some of whom have been employed for many years. 
The other theatres, with the exception of Mr. Steele McKaye’s new house 
in Maddison Square, are usually occupied by troupes of “stars” and 
“combinations.” 

At the head of the dramatic profession in the United States stands 
Edwin Booth, the son of the famous Booth. He was born at Baltimore in 
1833, and made his début as Tyrrel in “ Richard ITI.,” September 10th, 
1849, at the Boston Museum. Superbly handsome—as handsome as the 
ideal Lucifer of Milton—with flashing black eyes, and a most intellectual 
countenance, Mr. Booth soon won his way to the front, and as Hamlet 
created an enormous sensation in New York, playing that difficult 
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character at the Winter Garden Theatre for over one hundred consecutive 
nights. He then built the house which bears his name, but, I am sorry to 
say, was not successful in paying his enormous expenses, and he was soon 
afterwards declared bankrupt. As an actor he is certainly very fine. 
Nothing can exceed the variety of his facial expressions, or the intelligence 
of his conception of the parts he enacts. But I cannot say that I like his 
pronunciation of certain words, which, however correct in a scholarly 
sense, appears to me pedantic. When he first appeared, Mr. Booth was the 
“rage” with all the school-girls and misses in their teens, but now that he 
is married—by-the-way, toa sister of Mrs. J. 8. Clarke, Miss Mary McVicker 
of Chicago—their enthusiasm moderated, and Mr. Booth is not the popular 
idol he used to be. I believe he will visit. London, either in the autumn, 
or in the season of 1881. If he does, I imagine he will be greatly admired, 
especially as Iago and Richard III. Salvini once remarked that he had 
never seen anything s0 intellectually subtle and powerful as Mr. E. 
Booth’s Iago. 

Laurence Barett, a younger man, is a rising tragedian of some talent, 
but he does not seem to me to be makiug the progress in his art he ought 
to do. John McCullough in certain réles, Virginius for instance, and the 
Gladiator, is excellent. He is a powerfully-built man, and blessed with a 
stentorian voice, which, however, he occasionally abuses. I need not 
mention Joe Jefferson—you know. him as well as I do; but I will say that 
if he chose to play King Lear, a part which I have heard him read, you 
would be amazed at his intellectual conception of that terribly difficult 
réle. 

Of the rising American comedians, none as yet has been able to rival 
Lester Wallack in ease and grace of manner or purity of elocution. I 
look round the stage in vain for his successor. Mr. Charles Thorne has 
many of his qualities; but you have seen him in London, and have 
recognised his fine bold style ; but he is rather a melodramatic actor than a 
comedian, an American edition of Mr. H. Neville. 

If there is one man more popular than another in his profession, that 
man’s name is W. J. Florence—“ Billy Florence,” as they call him. You 
will see him this season at the Gaiety, and confirm my opinion of his merits- 
I suppose he will appear there as Senator Bardwell Slote, in “ The Mighty 
Dollar,” with his admirable wife, the Alphonsine of the American stage, as 
Mrs. General Gilflory. I prophesy a great success for both these clever 
people. But Mr. Florence’s genial nature is his chief charm. His social 
manner is absolutely irresistible. He and Sothern play more practical 
jokes than any two other men, not only in the dramatic, but in all the 
other professions combined. The other night, whilst Sothern was acting 
Dundreary, Florence took it into his head to pay him a visit on the stage, 
dressed as Bardwell Slote. Imagine the surprise of the audience to see this 
caricature step before the footlights to present his respects to Dundreary! 
Of course everybody laughed, and of course Florence was immensely 
“ovated.” The next night Sothern returned the visit, and made his 
appearance, in the famous dressing-gown, in the midst of Bardwell Slote’s 
grandest stump oration, and there was a repetition of the amusement of 
the preceding evening. 

J. T. Raymond, whose famous impersonation of Colonel Lellus you are 
also to see some time this year, is a native of Rochester, N.Y., and a very 
able actor I assure you. He first appeared as Ratcliff in “ Riehard III.,” 
and told me he was so frightened, that when he had to say, in the horrible 
Colley Cibber stage version of the play, the lines, “This way, this 
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way! below yon thicket stands a swift horse,” he bellowed out, “This 
way, below yon swift stands a thick horse.” Mr. Raymond has acted 
in Paris and London with Sothern m “An American Cousin.” Mr. 
McRankin, a very handsome man, is a popular actor here, and I hear is also 
bound for London this season, to act in the “ Danites,” a play by Joaquin 
Miller, in which he appears to advantage. These are our principal great 
“stars.” In the “stock” are many fine actors—Mr. Gilbert, who has no 
rival in classical comedy, an ancient gentleman of the old school; 
Mr. David Fisher, whose Sir Peter Teazle is absolutely perfect ; Mr. Tom 
Whiffen, who is supremely humorous; Mr. Stuart Robson, whom you 
know; Mr. Stoddard, whose impersonations of old French peasants are 
studies worthy of Balzac; Mr. O’Neil, a charming jewne premier; 
Mr: Plympton, who reminds many of us of poor Montague; and a 
host of others. 

Not many years ago a little girl of twelve years of age played the part 
of a page in a Shakespearian piece at the Cleveland Theatre. “They gave 
me a pair of old tights and said I was to pmk them. I had no pinking, 
but I had some blue, and so I blued them. They hada hole in the knees, 
and I patched it up with a piece of mother’s cap-string, and in this rig 
I, Clara Morris, made my début.” A little later, at the age of sixteen, she 
played the queen in “ Hamlet” to the Hamlet of Mr. Booth. “'The queen 
—I mean the regular queen,” said she to me one day, “ was taken ill, and I 
said I could do her business for her. Her majesty was very stout, and I 
am very thin. She lent me her black velvet gown and train, and I appeared 
literally swathed therein. Mr. Booth was enormously amused, and helped 
to pin me up tighter in the good old lady’s funeral garments.” A little 
later yet, at Daly’s Fifth Avenue Theatre, Clara Morris appeared as Anne 
Silvester in “ Man and Wife.” It was a marvellous performance, a revela- 
tion of genius. From that hour her triumph began, and, but for ill health, 
has never left her to this day, for, only last week, hundreds of persons were 
turned away from the California Theatre, San Francisco, unable to obtain 
admission to see her as Miss Moulton. To my mind, Clara Morris is the 
greatest emotional actress I have ever seen, greater even than-Aimée 
Desclée. She is small, thin, and well made. Her features are flat, like 
those of the Sphinx. Her lips are unusually thick, her eyes are wonderful, 
deep gray, full of thought and expression. Her voice is so sonorous, 
so heart-stirring, that, notwithstanding her decided Yankee twang, it is 
impossible to resist its influence. As Miss Moulton, Cora in “ Article 47,” 
and Camille, she is unrivalled, and will, I believe, remaim so, for such a 
strange, emotional, and magnetic nature is not often found combined with 
genius and culture; for although a self-educated woman, Miss Morris 
(Mrs. F. C. Harriot) is a lady of remarkable literary ability, and thoroughly 
conversant with beoks and art. The great charm of this fine artist con- 
sists in the extraordinary emotional power which she exhibits, and which 
sometimes gives an even too painful realism to her performances. She can 
cry real tears, and make the audience feel the force and truth of her pathos 
as can no other actress I have ever seen. It has been said that Miss Morris 
will not succeed in London; ‘they will revolt at her accent, which is 
certainly very American. But I do not think this is likely to be the case, 
because I am sure that genius so exceptional is sure to be recognised 
and to make itself felt; it matters little what may be its minor faults of 
pronunciation. 

Of the tragediennes, Mesdames Janauschek and Dargon, I will say very 
little. The first is one of the greatest actresses of this or any other age. A 
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Bohemian by birth, Madame Janauschek would be a very remarkable 
woman only as a linguist; but her dramatic power is something, to my 
mind, quite, as Dominie Sampson would say, “ Prodigious!” As Brunhild 
she treads alone in those high walks of intellectual and classical tragedy 
where even Ristori has never been able to venture. The Greeks never 
imagined a more stately or terrible Clytemnestra. Madame Janauschek is, 
however, no longer young, and has appeared but rarely during the past 
two seasons. I remember once saying to her, “ Madame, you must be very 
tired of acting.” She had been playing for nearly a month her wonderful 
creation, Brunhild, a most fatiguing part. ‘Oh no,” says she, “I am 
always busy. During my holidays I rested myself by translating from the 
Italian the ‘Inferno’ of Dante into Bohemian, and thence back again into 
English blank verse. Mr. Longfellow said it was very well done. I 
mastered Greek in two years well enough to act the Iphigenia of 
Sophocles in the original. I know Latin, besides German, Italian, Spanish, 
Russian, Polish, and French. I have acted in French at St. Petersburg. 
English I contrived to learn well enough to act Shakespearian characters 
in less than three years. I mean before I die to add several Eastern 
languages to my répertoire.” “Do you intend acting in Hindostan?” I 
inquired. “Oh no; but I like to read the literature of a country in the 
language in which it was written.” 

Miss Dargon, now in Australia making a great deal of money and 
winning great success, is Irish by birth, and a noble tragic actress. With 
the exception of Mrs. Agnes Booth and the above-noticed ladies, there are 
now no tragediennes in the States. There are several aspirant Lady 
Macbeths and Cleopatras, but they never do more than put in a first 
appearance in the traditional Siddonian robes, and disappear never to rise 
to the surface again. Miss Emily Leicester, a most able instructress, and 
Miss Fanny Morant, are our faiseuses de tragédiennes. Miss Leicester, I 
see, is going over to England for a month or so this season. She launched 
Louise Pomeroy, a beautiful and by no means indifferent actress; and 
now she has achieved success with a certain Miss Adel Belgarde, who 
rushes in boldly, where, as a rule, angels feel rather nervous about 
stepping. I must not omit to mention Miss Mary Anderson, a very 
beautiful girl, the Apollo Belvedere in petticoats, who acts with consider- 
able appreciation of what she is doing, but who is utterly lacking in 
genuine feeling of any kind. Modjeska, too, has been a great success 
here, and may, since she earned her first laurels as an English-speaking 
actress on this “side of Jordan,” be fairly claimed as an American artist. 
Brains have been bestowed by a lavish Providence on Modjeska, Countess 
Bozenta, as they have on very few men and women. She is not young, 
yet she manages to look any age she likes, from the fourteen years of 
Juliet, to the maturity of Cleopatra. She is socially the most accomplished 
and agreeable of ladies. She has all the finesse of a Polish woman, added 
to real erudition and genuine good breeding. I hear she is in London. 
I predict a success akin to that which Stella Colas made years and years 
ago. Modjeska is, however, a much greater actress than was the fair 
Stella, and, as Cleopatra, is a realisation of*subtle power and intelligence. 
Rose Eytinge is with you—keep her, and value her at her just value. Let 
her but act some one of her favourite parts—the Countess de Chandoce, for 
instance—and you will see, not only one of the handsomest and cleverest of 
actresses, but one perhaps the most essentially womanly and charming. 

Lotta Crabtree, our Jenny Lee, is a most delightful little personage 
both off and on the stage. A perfect gentlewoman off, she is an equally 
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perfect artist on the boards. I tell my bachelor friends they ought to lay 
. Siege to the heart of Miss Charlotte Crabtree. That is the great Lotta’s 

real name, She is good, she is pretty, and worth at the very least 
500,000 dols., all earned by her small self. Among the very best of our 
leading ladies, many of whom deserve to be stars, are Mrs. Chanfran, Miss 
Charlotte Thompson, a superb comedienne; the beautiful Fanny Davenport, 
Miss Jeffries Lewis, Miss Teffany, Miss Dyas, stolen from London; as 
was also Miss Coghlan; Miss K. Putnam, Miss Ellsler; and to these let me 
add the names of those magnificent old ladies, Mesdames Ponisi, J. Sefton, 
Gilbert, and Wilton, each perfect in her way, and not to be eclipsed on the 
stage of any other metropolis, unless indeed it be that of Paris. These four 
ladies are really so very great, that were it not for “des années V'irréparable 
outrage,” they would each of them deserve to rank as stars. In this brief 
review of the New York stage, I have necessarily been obliged to omit all 
mention of many of its ornaments, who richly deserve the honour of a 
special record in your pages; but space, space, space, that tyrant of those 
who have the brains and will to say much that is pleasant, prevents my so 
doing for the present. 
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“VOYAGE EN SUISSE.” 


Gaiety Theatre, Saturday, March 27th, 1880. 


Adapted by R, Rexzcz. Music pps peo and selected by Hzrz Cart Mzypzr, Mechanical 
Effects invent and arranged eo the Mzssrs, Hanton-Lzzs. 

Sir George Golightl: Mr. AA me -. Mr. G. Hantor, 

Finsbury Parker A _ Dameex.¥ (h ctl.) tad Chose os -. Moms. Acoust. 

Matthew — Ma. W. PEnuey. , Mr. Brown .. -- Mr. Jonzs. 

Bottleby :) Mr: Newoomaza//...| Mr. Smith |: -. Mr, Warps. 

Bohwindelwits -. Mr, Squrez, Mrs. Bottlby . . Miss Ross Roszrts. 

Sellars . C Julia .. 


. Mr, Warps. . Miss Kare Lawize. 
Bob oe a -. Mr. F. Hanton. Miss Hoxsow. 


John .. sie on xe, W. Hanon. Gretchen i -- Miss Hexsent, 
Ned ‘ . Mr. E, Hayton. Bettlby Miss How. 
Constance .. oe oe +o Mies Baanous Luna. 


] DOFF the hat of respect to Mr. Hollingshead. It takes a very clever man 
to gauge the recondite depths of fashionable imbecility, to tickle the sides 
of lethargic inanity, and to cater with success for the supremely idiotic, 
Fate, with her usual irony, has somehow decreed that the shrewd and 
long-headed Mr. Hollingshead should find himself surrounded by a crew 
of patrons consisting of all that is most frivolous and silly in golden youth. 
He accepts his position with cheerful frankness, and comes out of the diffi- 
culties in which he is placed with flying colours. “ Cratch and Toothpick” 
have apparently got tired for the moment of burlesque. Miss Vaughan’s 
graceful dancing and Miss Farren’s energetic singing palls for a brief 
space upon the palates of the jaded ones; or perhaps the mental strain 
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which was needed to grasp Mr. Byron’s clever verbal distortions has proved 
too much for the weary heads, producing attacks of neuralgia or premoni- 
tory symptoms of brain-fever. Be that as it may, Mr. Hollingshead has 
found himself called upon to provide some form of interim-entertainment 
(pending a renewal of brain-fibre in his patrons) which shall be bright and 
amusing, and demand no application whatsoever of the intellectual faculties. 
A difficult task truly ; but not too difficult for Mr. Hollingshead. He said 
to himself: “ Punch and Judy wants novelty ; a ballet, pure and simple, is 
a bore; real cabs cease to amuse; burning houses belong to another market; 
even the apotheosis of upholstery lacks interest. Would a carnival of 
machinery meet the present demand? No! I must seek further afield 
than this in order to rouse from apathetic indifference to enthusiasm wil- 
lowing Crutch and worn-out Toothpick. Could I unite sprays from all 
these branches in a new bouquet of sweets? Perhaps. I must see.” Then 
Mr. Hollingshead swept the Continent with a Napoleonic eye, scanned the 
great cities with an eagle orb, and saw at last the very thing he sought. 
The present generation knows nothing of true pantomime, has never seen 
genuine miming. In certain parts of Italy the real Simon Pure is still to 
be ferreted out sometimes, notably at Genoa and Bologna during the 
winter months; but practically the art is lost, at any rate so far as we 
Northerners are concerned. 

Now in the course of his survey the manager of the Gaiety turned his 
orb, like a policeman’s bull’s-eye, full upon the Varieties in Paris, and 
here he discerned the Hanlon-Lees, a clever family, who are acrobats as 
well as comedians, and who have, besides, at their fingers’ ends all the 
mechanical contrivances of which theatrical machinery is capable. His 
ukase went forth; the Hanlon-Lees came to London; and Crutch and 
Toothpick are delirious with admiration, even rousing themselves so far as 
to sit upright in their stalls and exchange congratulatory hand-shakes. The 
astute manager has found precisely what was wanted to save golden youth, 
for a time at least, from Earlswood, and has even succeeded in hitting upon 
an entertainment which can amuse those who are not yet completely 
imbecile, 

Mimes and pantomimes! Let me think awhile. Yes. Up ona shelf 
yonder, half concealed by dust, lies a pamphlet upon the subject, written 
about 1749, by one Weaver, a dancing-master. An enthusiast he was in all 
artistic matters, who worshipped the Arts with bended knees and nose on 
floor, loving them for their calm beauty,. revering them for their mild 
influence. This Weaver taught ladies of fashion to step a minuet or take 
a turn of passepied, and occupied his mind besides with the construction of 
pantomime for Covent Garden. Mr. Manager Rich, as all the world knows, 
was (under the sobriquet of Lun) the king of harlequins. Under his rule 
Covent Garden became as celebrated for trick-scenery and mimetic ballet 
as the other patent house was for high tragedy. What did he care if 
Mrs. Pritchard scoffed? We read of “Apollo and Daphne,” in 1788, a 
spectacle in which Mr. Phillips, as harlequin, moved the people to tears, 
though he never uttered word, by his grief over Daphne, whilst the leaves 
were growing on her arms; and of a mechanical rising of the sun which 
impelled the powdered ladies to tap their fans upon the box-rails. 

The first entertainment of the kind in England, the dancing-master tells 
us, was played by Italians at Drury Lane in 1702—a grotesque entertain- 
ment, called “ The Tavern Bilkers,” wherein Scaramouch and Pierrot took 
the town by storm. But stay! Our worthy Weaver goes farther back than 
that, and discourses learnedly, moreover, concerning the training of a mime 
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for his high office. “The Romans,” he observes, “became so sunk in 
Asiatic luxury as to lose their taste in arts as wellas arms. They could 
not stir their brains to follow a poet (Crutch and Toothpick all those cen- 
turies ago!), but pleased themselves with a pompous triumph, relieved by 
pugilism and rope-dancing. Hence arose a species of play which appealed 
to the eye alone, in no wise to the ear, wherein the players danced not, but 
copied the force of the passions by the motions of their bodies. The hands 























and fingers took the place of the tongue. Lucian suggests that, by the 
fable of Proteus, no more is intended than the description of a cunning 
mime—one who illustrates the wind, fire, the fluidity of water, the fury of 
a lion, all by dumb show.” Then Mr. Weaver proceeds to tell us, with a 
gravity which fits the solemn subject, that the following branches of learn- 
ing must be mastered by the perfect mime: “He must borrow assistance 
from all sciences, viz. music, arithmetic, geometry, natural and moral 
philosophy ; must be acquainted with rhetoric; be no stranger to painting 
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and sculpture; must possess a memory tenacious, and at command—in 
short, he must aspire to be an interpreter of all things enigmatical, and an 
explainer of ambiguities. The knowledge of our mime should begin from 
chaos or the birth of the world. He must be well read in the meta- 
morphoses; be admitted into the secret mysteries of the Agyptians; must 
be ignorant of nothing which may be found in Homer or Hesiod; must be 
understood, though dumb; be heard, though silent.” Whew! What an 
array of accomplishments! And all this for the behoof of shallow-pated 
C. and T.! My respect for the Hanlon-Lees augments as I read on: 
“ Demetrius, a cynic philosopher in Nero's time, gibed at an illustrious 
mime, who undertook thereupon to tell him a complete story without the 
aid of music. He played the amours of Mars and Venus, their discovery 
by the sun, their catching by Vulcan; he even delineated every god and 
goddess separately who came to view the spectacle in the net; and all this 
with such grace and beauty that the enchanted Demetrius cried out, 
‘Good man! I hear all you act, see the personages, hear them speak 
through your hands.’” Heavens! what a wonderful art, and what a pity it 
should be permitted to lie dormant! It has not been asleep so very long 
though, after all. 

About 1830 there was a gentleman who was known as the “ Facetious 
George Wieland,” a pantomimist who indignantly repudiated the idea that 
the silent portrayal of anything whatever was impracticable. The in- 
genious George revelled as a monkey, did marvels as an elephant, sent the 
pit into ecstasies as a horned owl. Surely George Conquest must be the 
grandson of this elder George. But his culminating triumph was as the 
D—Al on two ®*ticks. The impersonation was something very awful and 
thrilling, no doubt; indeed, there is a fearsome woodcut of this appalling 
D——1 in a penny paper of the period (yclept “Actors by Daylight”), with 
glaring eyes, and long nails, and a harrowing tail, and wings upon his hips, 
the contemplation of which, t’other day, caused my tongue to cleave unto 
the roof ‘of my mouth, and banished slumber from my eyelids for a fort- 
night. So great was the inimitable George in this impersonation that 
a babbling unconscious Milton was impelled to seize his lyre and to pour 
forth his soul in poesy thus: 


Here lies Wieland; take no heed 
Of where his soul is, for indeed 
Satan would turn away from one 
Who has so more than he did, done, 


How sublime is this thought! How perfect and rhythmical the metre ! 
Verily, an expiring swan! But see. I also am carried away, and am 
gabbling of everything else except the Hanlon-Lees. Though they come 
to us as strangers, we have seen them before. If I mistake not, these gen- 
tlemen were the first to introduce trapeze performances, before the 
trapeze was set up as an idol for female worship in consequence of the 
fascinations of the ethereal Leotard. Since then they have wandered over 
the face of the earth, studying mankind, taking lessons in human nature, 
imbibing modern languages like mother’s milk, after a fashion which might 
be expected almost to content the manes of the enthusiastic Weaver. And 
the result of their education is really wonderful. The members of the 
troupe differ widely to all appearances in degree of talent; yet all must be 
pronounced to be genuinely clever. The two best assume the réles of a pair 
of comic footmen, and of these superior articles one is vastly superior to the 
other. Which it is I fail to make out by the play-bill. It is the one who 
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in the last act falls through the ceiling on to the supper-table. His art is 
absolutely perfect and complete. An idea dawns slowly on a face as vacant 


asaslate. By degrees it assumes form and consistency, lights up every 
feature, passes down the arms into the finger-tips, down the legs into the 
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ankles. The whole man is permeated by that idea. You can read it in 
every delicate modulation of gesture. It seems to absorb the entire being, 
to throb in every nerve, to quiver in every muscle, just as an entire herp- 
string quivers throughout its length under the most delicate touch of a 
child’s finger. These two servants (ably assisted by a M. Agoust, a French- 
man) go through a series of comic scenes with bottles, which are marvels 
(the scenes, not the bottles) of polished nicety and finish. But their highest 
achievement is a drunken scene, wherein they go through their business 
with the dogged determination and corrugated brow and set teeth of the 
extremely intoxicated. In its way nothing can be better than this. It is 
so dreadfully true to nature, and withal so genuinely diverting, that one 
gazes on it with an enthralled interest which would be more fittingly 
applied to some burst of passion at the Lyceum. Yet, after all, I am 
talking nonsense. Anything that is really well done demands respect and 
compels interest. In their own peculiar fashion these gentlemen perform 
their fooling every bit as earnestly, and in as thorough a spirit, as that in 
which Mr. Irving performs Shylock. Mr. Irving compels us to think and 
rack our brains, which, under given conditions, is grasping and incon. 
siderate of him. The Hanlon-Lees amuse us thoroughly while our minds 
lie comfortably torpid. Under some circumstances it is as well to give the 
brain a rest—to let the field lie fallow, in order that later it may produce a 
richer crop. Not only C. and T., but those who are careworn and tired out, 
may find amusement just now at the Gaiety. Anyhow, I would defy even 
Demetrius, the cynic, himself to witness the antics of the Hanlons without 
laughing ; and Laughter which splits both her sides is, I suppose, all that 
their entertainment aims at. As for the play, it is the veriest peg whereon 
a set of eccentric trifles are to be hung.—L. Winerie.p. 


“ COBWEBS.” 


A new and original Comedy, by Cxantzs W1118. 
Vaudeville Theatre, March 27th, 1880. 


Robert Makinson,C.B. Mz. H. 5 Lady Maria Makinson.. Muss C. Ricwarps. 
Milton .. M 


a ae kr. W. , Margaret Severne -- Muss K. Bisnor. 
The Hon. E. Melleray.. Mx. CO. Kate Makinson .. -- Miss M. Ituietonw 
Severne oo i 


Arthur eo oe -- Miss 8. Larxry. 

Joe Billiter ee ee . 7. Marth . os .. Ma. E. Parmer. 

Mr. Smalirib... . Mx. A. Averin. 

Tue selection of Mr. Charles Wille’s ill-fated play “ Cobwebs,” to follow at 
no long interval Mr. Burnand’s not much more successful “ Ourselves,” 
was probably not designed by the authorities of the Vaudeville to provide 
an answer to the arguments of those who urge the desirability of breaking 
a supposed “dramatic ring.” The most self-sacrificing of managements 
could scarcely be expected to deliberately waste its substance in order to 
demonstrate the fallacy of a conceited contention on the part of unheard 
Shakespeares and unacted Sheridans, though it may suit the purpose of 
one theatrical director to have his cynical joke at the expense of vague 
worshippers of unknown dramatic deities. And yet if Messrs. James and 
Thorne had proposed to illustrate the defects characteristic of the 
inexperienced dramatist, and to place him, for argument’s sake, side by side 
with the mistakes into which the most practised writer for the stage may 
occasionally fall, they could not have done so with greater effect than in the 
production of “ Cobwebs.” The weak places of Mr. Charles Wills’s plot 
are precisely those which would be looked for in the work of a beginner. 
The story and the characters give some promise in the first act, fall off in 
the second, and go all to pieces in the third. The sustaining power to 
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develop either the individual characterisation or the general interest is 
lacking, and the consequence is that the amount of material at the author’s 
command seems barely adequate to afford foundation for an ephemeral 
magazine tale, to say nothing of the requirements of a three-act comedy. 
And yet if it had been carried out by a practised hand, such a conception 
as that of Mr. Smallrib, the bibulous undertaker and money-lender, 
might well have compensated for many deficiencies, coloured as. it 
was by Mr. David James’s rich humour. Sympathy might have been 
won for the worthy self-made father, who having taken for his second 
wife a well-born dame, fancies that under her influence the love of 
his children by his first marriage is slipping away from him. Interest, 
albeit of a conventional kind, might have been aroused by the contrivance 
which enables the father to discover his son’s forgery, and by the generosity 
of his attitude towards this unworthy prodigal. But the absence of all 
stage craft in Mr.. Wills’s elaboration of his themes, and his deficiency of 
dramatic resource, rendered any results of this kind impossible. The 
better parts of his work, including dialogue, often both natural and 
effective, and always unpretentious, thus went almost unnoticed; and the 
obvious inadequacy of “ Cobwebs,” as a play, prevented appreciation of any 
of its minor merits. It remans only to add that the piece was so acted as 
to give it that fair chance of success which it missed for the reasons which 
I have indicated.—Ennest A. BENDALL. 


“THEMIS.” 


A new farcical Comedy, adapted from the French of M. Victorrzw Sazpov. 
Royalty Theatre, Monday, March 29th, 1880. 
eyo mee Mr, Cuartzs Groves. a os bs sa hy nag 
‘he Hon, Cavendis ono! inkett ... iss Ross CuLuzy. 
Skye Raker... } ate. Cuaauzs Sreicx. Vi w. Miss Marrs WILLIAMS, 
Joshua Trinkett ... Mr, Caartzs Asnrozp. | Aunt Prunella ... Miss Fanny Couzn. 
Uncle Cocker «-» Mr. Faun. Invine. Bridget... Miss Karis Les, 


Sergeant X.Y.Z. .. .. Mr. Trpor Hasaus. 


Tuts farcical comedy, the original of which is “ Les Pommes de Monsieur 
Voisin,” seems in the process of adaptation to have also much of its original 
point, as is often the case with plays in which an unmarried heroine is 
substituted for that favourite character of the French stage, the risky 
married woman. A young barrister who finds himself compromised by his 
association with a respectable young girl, is by no means in so intelligible 
a danger as he would be if the lady had a husband, or were in some respects 
a disreputable companion for him in his series of involuntary adventures. 
When, therefore, Mr. Littleton Shuttlecock, a nervous barrister, is made 
miserable by his knowledge of the legal difficulties with which he surrounds 
himself in espousing the cause of Miss Honoria Trinkett, it cannot but be felt 
that there is in the circumstances of their companionship nothing to justify 
such extreme apprehensions on the part of the lady’s champion. There is, 
however, no need to look very anxiously into the adequacy of the cause 
supplied for the really comic scene which forms the raison d’étre of the 
play. The chase after Mr. Shuttlecock and Miss Trinkett, which com- 
mences in the sitting-room of ‘he Green Dragon Hotel and ends on the 
tiles, is amusing very much after the fashion of a pantomime-rally, and 
has the advantage of being illustrated by a clever instantaneous change 
of scene, which takes the dramatis persone a moment from the interior of 
the house to its roof. 

Though as the barrister Mr. Groves acts cleverly in the last act, the 
piece falls off rapidly after its central situation is passed, and has the 
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further disadvantage of beginning very slowly to interest or amuse its 
spectators. Besides Mr. Charles Groves, Miss Rose Cullen helps very 
much to give the action its appropriate animation by displaying as the 
heroine a vivacity and a humorous intensity which show her to more 
advantage than usual as an actress of intelligence and energy. “Themis” 
obtains abundant laughter, and thus fairly justifies its existence ERNEST 
A. BENDALL. 


“THE NAVAL CADETS.” 


Opera Comique, in Three Acts. Music composed by Ricnarap Guwiz. 
First produced Globe Theatre, Saturday, March 27th, 1880. 
Inez Maria Estrella Miss Viotzet Cameron. Paz .. ie -. Me. Bazon. 
Dolores pe -- Miss St. Quiyren. Vaz .. - Mz. Moreantt. 


*. Mows. Lorepan, Ma. Hager Pavtrtor. 


-- Mar. Wruson. oe -. Miss Karras AsranaMs, 
-. Ma, Hr. i < -- Miss Harwoopn. 

- Mr. Savives. -. Miss Kats Pouzrrt. 

- Me, Reeves. -- Miss Mowrsit1. 

. Me. W. E. Gezcory. Carl we -. Miss Craza Grama. 
-- Mr. Mrrcme... Vasquez .. -- Miss Rurm Avonpacg. 
-- Mz. Dewzien Newron. Ferdinand .. -- Miss M. Suaze. 

Vespuccio .. as .. Miss Karz Cuorsy. 


TE comic opera of the latter half of the French Empire has evidently had 
its day. From the other side of the Channel come fainter tidings of 
seductive melodies allied to improper motives. Our feet are not set 
a-tripping or our heads whirling with sensuous song or the refinement of 
double meaning, and everywhere, in all the capitals of Europe, there is an 
attempt made to purify without boring the lighter lyric stage. London 
carefully follows the lead of the other great cities, and looks out for some 
light, pleasant, and cheerful music that can be listened to without the 
accompaniment of a curiously dangerous and suggestive story. There is 
much to be said for, and much also against “The Naval Cadets” as a 
popular spectacle. To a halting and uninteresting romance, connected 
with the loves and adventures of a young Queen of Portugal, has been 
united some fairly pretty music, ever tuneful and bright, but never par- 
ticularly attractive, except in the case of interpolated melodies that have 
nothing to do with the original composer. Here, of course, there is a sign 
of weakness, for an opera that requires bolstering up in this fashion must 
be rickety at its foundation. If the opera depended upon its story and 
ynusic alone, it would have enjoyed, I imagine, but a brief career. Serving 
its purpose as a light holiday spectacle, it would have been condemned to 
the dusty lumber-room of forgotten and neglected operas. But there were 
other conspicuous things in its favour, all of which show judgment and 
taste on the part of the management. The clever and winning Selina 
Dolaro, looking a perfect picture in her becoming dress as a fancy cadet of 
the Portuguese navy, and with a finish and a style given to her acting from 
recent association with the operatic stage, came to lead as prettily-grouped 
a stage as London has seen for some time. Miss Violet Cameron, with 
strengthened voice and fresh buoyant manner, ever picturesque, and, for a 
wonder, apparently enjoying her work, succeeded, as I cannot help think- 
ing, in carrying off the honours of the evening in a particularly attractive 
character. Mr. Harry Paulton, a rare and true humorist, worked at a 
thread of a character until, by his own force of dry fun, he made it stand 
out as the most amusing feature of the evening’s entertainment. For these 
good things anyone could afford to overlook the over-elaboration and 
forced consciousness of Mons. Loredan and Denbigh Newton, and look 
forward to the day when Mr. W. E. Gregory will fulfil the promise that is 
clearly held out of his ultimate success as an actor. At present he is 


- Moe. Szirva Dorazo, Don Prolixio aa} 














THE MAapRIGAL. PiraTES OF PENZANCE. 


[MISS MARION HOOD AND MR. F. POWER]. 


**Oh ! leave me not to live 
Alone and desolate. 
No fate seemed fair as mine, 
No happiness so great ! 
al-la! fa-la-fa-la !” 
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nervous and restrained as a love-maker, even under the attractive influence 
of Madame Dolaro. Coming away from a scene dazzling, beautiful, and 
attractive, and from the contemplation of dresses as bright as the eye could 
wish or fancy desire, I mused over what I had seen, and endeavoured 
to sort out the advantages of the evening’s amusement. Not one melody 
of Richard Genée remained true to me; I could not hum an air or recollect 
a chorus; all was pleasant, but unpersuasive. But I remembered how 
Madame Dolaro acted in the duel scene as a frightened lad, who assumes a 
pretty swagger, recalling her look at the conclusion of the fight that was a 
masterpiece of Dejazet-like co medy ; I recalled the fresh Lird-like tones of 
Violet Cameron as, with evident feeling, she gave out from her heart a 
ballad, by Tosti, “ For ever and for ever,” and I chuckled grimly over many 
a scene in which the comical mystification of Harry Paulton had obtained 
full play. The result was pleasant but not animating. And then I fell to 
wondering at the difficulties encountered by all these artists in having 
to study the words of the most unmusical and unrhythmical libretto that 
has probably ever been appended to comic opera. Such a s: ag as “ There’s 
‘a time than the noontide more exquisitely fair” cannot possibly be sung 
to the music without halts and pauses, making the vocalist leap over five- 
barred gates of words in order to get into the open again. The poet Bunn 
wrote nonsense occasionally, but, when sung, it sounded like sense. These 
words are unmusical, and often unintelligible.—C. S. 


“UPPER CRUST.” 


A new and original Comedy, in Three Acts, by Henry J. Brroy. 
Folly Theatre, Wednesday, March 31, 1880. 


Lord Hesketh .. Mr. Jouw Briurncron, —— Wrentmore Mr. E. D. Warp. 


Sir Robert Booble- Mn. E. W. Garpen. x. T. Stpwer. 


ton, Bart. co Now ‘Doublochick... Miss Litraw Cavaier. 
ae pened to eb 
Untike the mantle which the “kind curteous child, that cold much of 
wisdome,” brought to King Arthur’s court at Carlisle, Mr. Byron’s 
dramatic talent lends itself with admirable suppleness to the peculiarities 
of the artist who is to give life and substance to his thought. An 
actor of considerable experience, as well as an author, Mr. Byron is 
completely master of the useful and practical art of writing ‘a play, 
amusing in itself, and specially calculated to display the strongest 
side of the chief actor’s faculty. It is of course competent to tran- 
scendental critics to maintain that such work should not be done at 
all, and that plays written for one person are of their nature inartistic, 
effete, and barren; but the answer to any such sweeping condemna- 
tion is in the success that attends plays of this kind, when carefully 
written and produced with proper attention to the minor parts. Both 
Robson and Charles Mathews pleased the public best in plays written 
‘specially for them, and it is natural that it should be so; for, in such cases, 
the dramatist, instead of writing, as the proverbial Scotchman swore, “ at 
large,” considers the stops of the pipe he is going to play upon, and pitches 
his key so as to get the best music out of the instrument. In writing “The 
Upper Crust” for Mr. Toole, Mr. Byron has not only clothed that most 
unctuous of comedians with a garment of motley which becomes him 
admirably, but has constructed a light and pleasant play running merrily 
through its three acts. The torment undergone by a rich and vulgar self- 
made man, in his struggles to break into “ The Upper Crust” of county 
THIRD SERIES. x 
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society, are a legitimate theme for satire; and Mr. Byron, by making the 
glitter of newly-made wealth reflect the meanness of hungry blue blood, 
raises his work at times into the higher regions of comedy. At the same 
time he justifies the verdict of “society” by making the proprietor of 
Doublechick’s Diaphanous Soap an impracticable vulgarian. One sym- 
pathises completely with the people who will have nothing to do with him ; 
and when he parts with his money to Lord Hesketh, who, for a considera- 
tion, is acting as his social sponsor, the question arises, which of the 
precious pair is the most contemptible? It has pleased Mr. Byron to 
denude his central figure of any claim to kindness or consideration. In 
M. Daudet’s admirable “ Nabab,” the sympathy of the reader is quickly 
secured for the unlucky self-made one who brings his millions and his 
vulgarity to Paris, and spends thousands upon an orphanage in order that 
his doctor may be decorated. Jansoulet is a brutal ignoramus; but he isa 
man—strong and courageous, loving and generous withal. Doublechick, on 

the other hand, is merely a vulgar wretch striving to live among his 
betters. He has neither the spirit nor the ambition of the Southern 
Frenchman. When he wishes to display spirit he is only insolent. Such 

ambition as he has is only the paltry social variety of that “last infirmity 

of noble minds.” He is made by Mr. Byron utterly contemptibie. Why 

this resolution has. been arrived at it is perhaps hardly necessary to discuss. 

To me it appears to suppress one side of Mr. Toole’s faculty—that of ex- 

pressing emotion. Doublechick would, I take it, be more interesting if he 

were more human—if he had some claim to pity or sympathy ; but it must 

be owned that he is wondrously amusing as he is. 

As portrayed by Mr. Toole, the successful soap-boiler, who finally sees 
his daughter, in spite of himself, engaged to the heir to a peerage, is com- 
pounded of those odd alternations of arrogance and servility, of semi- 
idiotecy and low cunning which the most laughter-moving of English 
actors renders with surpassing skill. The tone and attitude of Doublechick, 
as he complains of the way “The Upper Crust” has of “ putting” him 
“down,” is indescribable, as is his expression of satisfaction, after being 
* put down ” very much, at the opportunity of going to his gardener and 
“letting ’im ‘ave it ot.” So strange is the grip of the comedian on the 
spectator that one forgets utterly the threadbare meanness of Doublechick 
to roar with laughter at Mr. Toole. Equally good, in its way, is the scene 
between the soap-boiler and the lord, in which the former complains that 
the county people still shirk him; that they watch him out before they call 
on him, and take care to be out when he calls upon them; but perhaps both 
of these are surpassed in the scene with the “ horsey” baronet. Double- 
chick has discovered the baronet, who is supposed to be in love with his 
daughter, flirting with a niece of Lord Hesketh, and, venturing upon a 
remonstrance, is “put down” in the true “upper-crust” manner. Next 
he finds that his clerk, discarded for presuming to make love to Nora 
Doublechick, is the son of Lord Hesketh, and declares that he is not going 
to be puffed up by the discovery. Presently, however, the baronet or 
‘“‘bart.,” as Mr. Toole calls him, comes back, and a richly-humorous scene 
occurs. Sir Bobert Boobleton, apparently, has it in his mind to break off 
his engagement with Nora, but is not allowed to convey his views. Dis- 
missal, conveyed in the most arrogant manner, meets the amazed “ bart.,” 
who retires in confusion: This scene is excruciatingly funny. Double- 
chick sits by the fire, reading the newspaper, and, to begin with, ignores 
the presence of the man whom he feared but a short while before; and 
the audience is kept in a roar of laughter throughout. 
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Mr. Toole is very well supported. Mr. Billington makes a very good 
sketch of Lord Hesketh ; and Mr. Garden, a quaint figure of the “ horsey” 
baronet. Mr. E. D. Ward, as Walter Wrentmore, plays the lover with 
great taste and refinement, and with a concentration and decision which 
augur well for the future of this young actdr. Stage lovers are very rare 
swallows. In Dundreary language, it takes many summers to make one; 
and I am therefore glad to see Mr. Ward fulfil the promise of his previous 
performance at the Folly Theatre. Miss Lilian Cavalier is a graceful Nora 
Doublechick ; and Miss Roland Phillips,a bright and sparkling Kate 
Vennimore—a character, perhaps, too wholly worldly for a young girl. 
Miss Emily Thorne is admirable as Lady Boobleton. It may be fairly said 
that “The Upper Crust,” albeit written for Mr. Toole, is by no means only 
a “‘one-part play,” and that the minor characters are exceedingly well 
represented.—BERNARD Henry BECKER. 


“THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE; or, THE SLAVE OF 
DUTY.” 
An entirely original melodramatic bay in Two Acts, written by W. 8S. Gitzzrt. Composed 
by Agraur Suniivay. 


Produced at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York, on Wednesday, December 31st, 1879. 
Produced at the Opera Comique, London, on Saturday, April 3rd, 1880, 


- London. New York. 

Major-General Stanley .. ae, oa -- Ms. Gzornez Grossmirx, Mae. J. H. Rrurr. 
The Pirate ia ao +. Me. R. Tempce. Mr. Brocoutnt. 
Samuel (his Lieutenant) oe .. Mr. G, Tempre, Me. Fueweavx Coox. 
Frederic (the Pirate *Prentice) te -» Mr. F. Powzr. Ma. Hvew Taxzor. 
Serjeant of Police .. = ae a -.» Mr. Barrineton. Mr. F. Currrox. 
Lg — — Hoop. Miss peonermne. 

. 1ss Gwyn. Miss Jussrz Bonn. 
Kate General Stanley's Daughters Miss La Ruz, Miss BranpRram. 
Isabel) i. Miss Bonn. Miss Bartow. 
Ruth (a Pirate Maid-of-all-Work) .. +» Miss Emty Caoss. Miss Auics Barwetr. 


Acr 1.—A Rocky Seashore on the Coast of Cornwall. 
Act 2.—A Ruined Chapel on General Stanley’s Estate. 


O wonder, indeed, that stage success is so 
seldom obtained, when, in order to win the 
prize, it is necessary to elbow your way 
through a crowd of obstinate obstruc- 
tionists who are positively offended at the 
pronounced amusement of the people. 
Between the author’s desk and the voice 
of the public comes a formidable barrier 
of discontent, composed of men half cynical 
and semi-critical, weary and bored play- 
goers who never come to the theatre with 
a healthy appetite, but, with a faded and 
fastidious palate, proceed to discuss with 
slight interest, and to dismiss with ill-timed 
scorn, the kind of work that should, if for 
nothing else, be welcomed for its originality. 
It is only a very strong and powerful com- 

; bination of opinions that can break through 
this quick-set hedge, and once more {the authors of “The Pirates of 
Penzance” have been able to hold their own. Two dramatic writers in 
our time have acquired the art of amusing the public in an original 
manner, and have gradually become so firm in their saddles, conquering 
x 2 
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prejudice, and confident of their natural power, that they in time could 
afford to smile at the silliness that, once powerful to crush, can only now 
pull feebly at their successful skirts. They happened to be two friends— 
members of the same clubs, belonging to the same set, thrown together at 
the very outset of their literary career, valued by such as watched their 
undaunted progress and soaring power, destined, as we all thought then, 
to become greater than the rest of their fellows, unless comparisons were 
utterly at fault—and their names were T. W. Robertson and W. S. Gilbert. 
The fame of Robertson was not obtained without a struggle; he was 
sneered at and jeered at, held up as the king of teacups and saucers, and 
the founder of namby-pambyism. He was so simple that the quidnuncs 
insisted he was little; he gained recognition with such ease that his style 
was laughed at as milk-and-water. The success of Robertson for a long 
time seemed to irritate such as professed to study art. Here were the 
people in the theatre laughing and crying all the evening, charmed with 
a pure, fresh, and incomprehensible feeling, touched to the quick with 
Kght turns of humour and rays of fancy as sparkling as the spring-time 
sun that steals into the window and suddenly illuminates the room; but 
all that the malcontents could say was that it was elaborated nothingness, 
and that every play was the same. Here indeed was a fallacy. The author 
was the same, not the play. He treated various subjects with the same 
kind of handling. We could go into the dramatic gallery, and, hearing 
his dialogue and appreciating his love of manliness in men and purity in 
women, could say, “ That is a Robertson,” just as we say, That is a Walker, 
or an Orchardson, or a Fildes, or an Allingham, or a Marcus Stone; but it 
was a long time before those who craved for originality and English work 
permitted the worth of the happy and delightful painter of English life. 
Mr. Gilbert is undergoing the same kind of trial. Here he is making 
his audiences laugh without ceasing, tickling them with the concealed 
straws of his unexpected fun, pleasing their ears with his ingenious lyrics 
and verbal conceits, fascinating them, only they do not know it, with his 
masterly workmanship, showing the value of finish even in his extraor- 
dinary eccentricity. And yet what are his countrymen ordered todo? Is it 
to encourage or disparage? Do they say, Thank Heaven, here is an original 
humorist at last; an author who has been accepted nem. con. in the land of 
quaintness of thought and expression—America—a relief from the burden 
of bad French books and nasty French innuendo; a writer who can write 
words that tune themselves to the musician’s fancy; a composer of songs 
that sing of themselves, so happy is his skill in turning a verse and polish- 
ing a sentiment? or do they not rather say, Why, my dear Gilbert, you 
have given us all this before! This patter-song is that patter-song, this 
chorus answers to that chorus; we can trace your bumboat woman in your 
piratical maid-of-all-work, your First Lord of the Admiralty in your 
Major-General, your spick-and-span sailor in your duty-loving Frederic, 
your Dick Deadeye in your Pirate King? Ingenuity is exercised in 
recalling the incidents of one comic opera in order to fit it into the motive 
of another ; but it is forgotten the author has a style and a manner, and 
that though he is the same, he is still uncommonly different in all that 
he undertakes. Look at the Bab Ballads; there they are, scores of them, 
all together, bound up in one volume, one after the other. They are all in 
the same vein, touched by the same governing spirit, and yet the reader of 
books does not weary of them. Why should the spectator of plays be 
_ tired of a succession of “ Sorcerers” and “ Pinafores ” and “ Pirates ” when, 
with the same touch, Mr. Gilbert has always got a new tune? The people 
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don’t say so; they can listen to Mr. Gilbert without a book to guide them, 
and they applaud him, although the superfine gentlemen insist that 
laughter, applause, and encores ought really to be put down as “bad 
form”—a detestably vulgar expression that marks the character of those 


THE Mayjor-GeNnERAL. PiRATES OF PENZANCE. 
[MR. GEORGE GROSSMITH. ] 
‘I'm the very pattern of a modern Major-General.” 


who use it. Why on earth should not people applaud and cheer if they 
are so disposed? ‘The art of the stage must die if it is to be draped in 
funereal ‘silence at the dictation of old young men. 

The style of humour of which these Bab Ballad operas is composed has 
hitherto defied analysis and description. Everyone has had a try at it, but 
no one has hit the mark. Literary critics, with the Bab Ballads, and 
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dramatic critics, with these inverted dramatic studies, have all made an 
attempt to define the Gilbertian fun; but I believe it to be beyond 
definition. It has been called topsy-turvy, deformed, exaggerated, cari- 
cature, grotesque; it has been compared to the effect of a man looking at 
his face in a spoon, in a magnifying-glass, or at the world through the 
wrong end of an opera-glass; but none of these things hit the mark. It is 
a kind of comic daring and recklessness that makes fun of things which 
most people would not dream of mentioning, and reveals to broad day- 
light the secrets of suggestiveness. Ina dim, dreamy, and incoherent way 
we have all thought many of Mr. Gilbert’s ideas; but he says them. They 
are true, or they would not be so familiar to us. Most people suppress some 
of their funniest thoughts for fear of-offending somebody. Mr. Gilbert 
makes of his conscience, or inner guide,or daily companion, a friendly 
jester, who urges him to say the first thing ‘that comes uppermost, careless 
of consequences. This humorist is so extremely frank and determined in 
his unbelief, that he can see no human action without believing it to be 
veneered with humbug. Now, how exquisite is the:satire here of duty. 
Ten out of every dozen:men would hesitate to:ridicule such a sentiment, 
believing that it is a good,a;pure, and;generous impulse. But Mr. Gilbert 
can only see the humbug.in it, and searches‘for its ludicrous aspect. Ina 
comical way he shows us all that :is~mean,.and cruel,:and crafty, and 
equivocal even in the world’s heroes; and he:makes us laugh at them 
because we are convinced such faults are lingering in the breast of the best 
of us. ‘“ That’s all very-well;”’ssays the serious mother to the sharp and 
observant child; “but there-are some things that'little children should 
not say!” Theauthor of the Bab Ballads isno believer in this doctrine of 
reflection. Hewsaysexaectly what comes uppermost, and gets the laugh. A 
man has aridicilousfaece ; he looks like a dog ora bird. Some of us don’t 
say so; it mightoffendorggiveypain. Mr. Gilbert has it out and amuses by 
his very truthfulness. ‘Mestef:the incidents of life have their comic side; 
there is ‘humour mixeil upwiith pathos in our everyday experiences. We 
pass overtéhe fun asypethgpsteo trivial for special mention ; but Mr. Gilbert 
stores ‘it «mp, ‘remenibers iit,;and, when he alludes to precisely the same 
funny things that levececenrred to us, we appreciate his daring and 
recognise the justiceadf hiswheervation. 

Meanwhile, “‘'The!Pirates:of Penzance” is @sueeess beyond question ; 
the maleontents haveileen!beaten down, the humour of the text appeals to 
the whole audience, tixe:quaintness of the conceits are as original as in any 
of the other operas, anil the -spirit of the thing, musical and literary, is 
beyond all praise. Musicianswho have technical knowledge may not like 
this, that, or the other; but, given such a subject and such a character of 
work, I cannot see how it could have been better done than by Mr. Sullivan, 
who is such a magician that he makes me listen to his orchestra as well as 
to his voice-parts, and enables me to enjoy without fatigue a most delightful 
entertainment. On this point I can only speak as one of the public. 
We can enjoy music and criticise in our way without being technical. 
Some people will like one thing and one another, as, for instance, 
the singing of Miss Marian Hood in the madrigal, “ Oh, leave me not 
to live alone and desolate,” which, by consummate art and exquisite 
expression, is turned into a song-poem worthy of the highest-class opera; 
the admirable simplicity and irresistible quiet of Mr. George Grossmith, as 
the patter-song singing Major-General; the burlesque spirit of Mr. Temple, 
as the Pirate King ; and, certainly best of all, the true comedy, twinkling 
fun, and delightful gravity of Mr. R. Barrington, as the Policeman, who in 
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the smallest part of the opera makes the greatest hit. I wish that actors 
would remember how often this occurs, and how little an audience thinks 
of lines, or scenes, or being out of the first act. Supposing this had been a 
_play, how many leading comedians would have played the policeman ? Not 
one, and yet Mr. Barrington is remembered when all is over as having done 
the best bit of art in a very clever company. There are scores of things 
more, no doubt, to praise; but, in truth, the whole thing goes so well—it 
is so sharp, concise, and well-organised—there is so much good acting in 
the rank and file of the piece, in each individual member of the famous 
police force, and in the fluttering tribe of the Major-General’s daughters: 
that for once the mind is deadened to individual excellence and astonished 
at the general effect. The whole thing ripples and rhymes as neatly as 
Mr. Gilbert’s verses, and flows as charmingly as Mr. Arthur Sullivan’s 
music. I can give it no higher praise.—C. S. 


“LA FILLE DU TAMBOUR MAJOR.” 


Adapted to the English Stage by H. B. Fazwrz. 
Alhambra Theatre, Monday, April 19th, 1880. 


Stella ee .. Miss Constance Loszsy. Griolet .. ae -- Miss Fanwwy Lesrre. 
Claudine .. --. Miss Eprtm Buanps. Robert -- Mr. W. Cargizton. 
= della 

ta i 


Duc della Volta -. Ma. Frep Lestre. 
° , as Miss Faxwy Epwanps. Marquis Bambini .. Me. L. Ke.uenzr. 
The Abbess .. Miss Turner. Clampas ay - 
Theresa .. . Miss Savure TuRNER, G rio ae -- Ma. R. SwesTmay. 


- Ma. C. Powsr. 
-. Miss CLaRis. Serjeant oe -. Ma, Repmay. 
- Miss C. Dzvinz. “| Monthabor .. -. Ma. F. Mervin, 
I nongstiy confess that I enjoyed this musical evening immensely, and 
it was only during the close of a long and varied evening that the 
attention of the audience flagged a little, but then came a stage full of 
military display, a waving of flags, and clash of brass bands, a shouting, 
a din, and puffs of red fire, so that away went the audience home 
thoroughly delighted, and humming the sparkling airs of “The Daughter 
of the Drum-Major.” This is distinctly as it should be. Hitherto the 
Alhambra has been a difficult place to deal with, and managers have 
attempted to overweight the entertainments with costly magnificence at 
the expense of art. Too much turtle would weary the appetite of the most 
conscientious alderman, and spoil the richest feast, so we ought really to 
be glad when, with the aid of clever people, a bright company, attractive 
music, and a neat book, so emphatic a success has been obtained. I 
see they are all finding fault with Offenbach for repeating himself. Well, 
for my own part, I do not mind too much of a good thing, and I am not 
disposed to find fault when my ears appear to revive acquaintance with 
old friends out of “ Lischen and Frischen,” “ Sixty-six,” and “ Bataclan.” 
By-the-way, talking of “Bataclan,” or “Ching-Chow Hi,” as they 
called it in the old days of the Gallery of Illustration, what fun that 
was; and how we used to enjoy it when Madame d’Este Finlaison sang 
and Mr. Shaw was so funny, and Mr. Whiffen gave us the tenor music. I 
think I recall some Bataclan idea in the new opera, and all the better, say I. 
There is evidently a growing taste for introducing serious dramatic motives 
in the light comic operas. In the “Cloches de Corneville,” we had a 
strong Robsonian burst of passion, and here is the Benjamin Webster effect 
out of “One Touch of Nature.” The old Drum-Major who recognises his 
daughter is Mr. Pennholder in another dress. All these things tend to 
increase interest; but I could wish Mr. Farnie had made up his mind to be 
a little bit more serious with his strong dramatic moments. It was not 
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the fault of Miss Constance Loseby and Mr. F. Mervin that they did not 
get more effect out of this strong scene. They did their best and acted 
extremely well, but they had such extravagant sentences put into their 
mouths at serious moments that the audience laughed against its will. 
That allusion to the “ bullfinch” made the house roar, and became bathos, 
and surely an agitated father, seriously and honestly moved, would not at 
this crucial moment try to get a laugh by saying, “ he (or she) is not in it.” 
Of course the audience tittered, and away went the dramatic grip of the 
scene. Reverence before all things is wanted in dramatic points like 
these. This is about the only fault that could be found with a book that 
is otherwise singularly happy. One lyric called the “ Confession” struck 
me as being worthy of Mr. Gilbert, so neat was it and well adapted to the 
music. What, for instance, could possibly be better than the couplet, 


And I’ve always thonght creation’s plan, 
Is not complete if it wants a man. 


These are just the words that the music requires. 

But, after all, the success of the opera depends upon the judicious 
selection of the cast. Lightness, gaiety, animation, sparkle—these are 
the things wanted at the Alhambra, and there never was a better idea than 
the engagement of Miss Fanny Leslie, who, in addition to her overflowing 
spirits, has a method of expressing her songs that to me is exceedingly 
charming. There is a pathetic ring in her voice that gives to her 
ballads and couplets a rare value, and besides managing her notes with 
rare skill, so as to conceal the defects of compass (Dejazet and Chaumont 
did it to perfection), she utters every word so that it can be heard in every 
part of the house. It was a pity to reserve such a clever actress and 
pretty singer for an annual pantomime; and now that she has received 
such encouragement, thete are scores of light operatic characters she could 
undertake. Let her study Granier and all will be well. In time the 
restless impetuosity will be disciplined, for over all I detect a governing 
sense and quiet appreciation of art. The opera also owes much to the 
services of Miss Constance Loseby, who is never weary in well doing; and 
who, in her habit of a novice and her dainty costume of a vivandiére, makes 
old stagers rub their eyes, and wonder if time has not stood still? Dear me, 
is this bright Stella, with her fair hair and innumerable fascinations, the 
boy-hero of the Princess de Trebizonde when the Gaiety opened, and the 
companion of Miss Tremaine in so many of the early operas? What does 
it matter? True to her art, the old charm revives, and Stella will be 
pronounced one of the most successful performances of Miss Constance 
Loseby. Good acting and singing come also from Mr. Carleton, Mr. 
Kelleher, and always from Mr. Mervin; and there is nothing to offend the 
most fastidious taste, or to weary the most faded and melancholy playgoer. 
Offenbach has awakened from a dream; and so has the Alhambra.—C. 8. 








Our HMusical-LHox. 


«7 A DAMNATION DE FAUST,” by Berlioz, given at the fourth 

concert, of the Symphony Society, has been quite the sensation of 
the season in New York. Dr. Damrosch has worked with untiring zeal and. 
patience in the preparation of this interesting work, and the result was a 
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splendid performance, which was so thoroughly appreciated, that by universal 
request it was repeated five times within a few days. This work has also 
been enthusiastically received in Paris and Bordeaux; in the former town 
no less than twenty-six performances have taken place. Thanks to the 
enterprising spirit of Mr. Charles Hallé, “ La Damnation de Faust” will be 
heard twice at St. James’s Hall during the month of May. This indeed 
will be an event of great interest for London, as hitherto only short 
excerpts from this work have been given. 

The American composer, Mr. Dudley Buck, well known in England as 
the author of a charming and effective setting of the “ Ave Maria,” gained 
the prize of two hundred pounds offered by the College of Music at 
Cincinnati, for the best cantata. 

The news comes from St. Petersburg that the performances of 
Rubinstein’s latest opera, “Kalaschnikoff,” which were recently inter- 
dicted, are now about to be resumed. 

Sarasate is at present giving a series of concerts in his native country, 
and arousing the greatest enthusiasm. The King of Spain recently 
decorated him with the Order of Charles III. 

From Buda-Pesth the death is announced of Frau Ida Benza-Nagy, the 
prima-donna at the National Opera in that town. She was the daughter 
of a celebrated buffo singer, Carl Benza, to whom is due the cultivation of 
her wonderful soprano voice. She married the tragedian, Emerich Nagy, 
and her premature death (she was only in her thirty-third year) is deeply 
regretted. “ 

Another blank in the musical world has been made by the death of 
Henri Wieniawski, the distinguished violinist. He was born in Poland in 
1835, and studied at the Paris Conservatoire. He enjoyed a world-wide 
reputation as a violinist, and has also written a great number of brilliant 
compositions for his instrument. 

A fine performance of Bach’s Passion Music (St. Matthew) was given 
in Liepzig on Good Friday. The German papers make special mention 
of the beautiful singing of the alto solos by Miss Fides Keller of Diisseldorf, 
who also distinguished herself at the Bach Society Concert in the same 
town on Easter Monday. This lady has arrived in London for the season. 

A most interesting concert was given in Vienna on the 23rd of March, 
the programme of which was exclusively composed of Liszt’s music, under 
the master’s own direction. The works performed were, the Mass in C, 
for men’s voices and organ; the symphonic poem “ Die Ideale;” and (for 
the first time in Vienna) the cantata “ Die Glocken von Strassburg.” 

Madame Marcella Sembrich, who, besides being a singer of the highest 
order, is also a clever violinist and pianist, has resigned her post at the 
opera in Dresden, and intends for the future to devote herself to Italian 
opera. She gave a farewell concert on the 21st of April, on which occasion 
she appeared in the threefold capacity of singer, violinist, and pianist. 

The approaching Rhenish Musik-Fest (the 57th) will be held this year 
at Cologne at Whitsuntide, and will last, as usual, for three days. It will 
be under the direction of Dr. Ferdinand Hiller, and the programme will 
include, among .other works, “Israel in Egypt;” Beethoven’s Eighth 
Symphony; Schumann’s Piano Concerto, played by Clara Schumann; 
Symphony in A minor, by Mendelssohn; and Beethoven’s Violin Concerto, 
played by Joseph Joachim. . 

During the summer, there is to be a wonderful Wagner-cycle in Leipzig. 
The whole of the master’s operas, from “Rienzi” to the “Ring des 
Nibelungen,” are to be given. Frau Materna, from Vienna, is engaged for 
“ Brinnhilde,” and Herr Jager, from Bayreuth, for “Siegfried.” It is said 
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that “Tristan und Isolde ” will be performed on the occasion of Wagner’s 
visit to Leipzig. The solo rehearsals for this colossal work have already 
commenced. 

An event of real importance and interest has taken place in Miinich; 
and that is the revival of “Tristan und Isolde.” The marvellous perform- 
ance by Herr Vogl, of Tristan; and by Frau Vogl, of Isolde, are well 
known and appreciated in Germany. The distinguished Kiinstler-Paar 
received the warmest marks of approbation from an enthusiastic audience, 
as did also Herr Kindermann in the part of King Mark. The performance 
was repeated the following Sunday. 

The great attraction at the Crystal Palace Saturday afternoon concerts 
has been the splendid performance of Beethoven’s nine Symphonies in 
regular numerical order. Mention must also be made of a remarkable 
work from the pen of one of our cleverest composers, Mr. Hubert Parry. 
This composition, a concerto for the pianoforte, is full of interest and great 
originality; and was finely played by Mr. Dannreuther. 

Sir Julius Benedict has said farewell to the Liverpool public, whose 
Philharmonic concerts he has conducted for so many years. Distinguished 
vocalists and instrumentalists offered their services on this occasion, among 
the number, Albani, Trebelli, Miss L. Bailey, Henschel, Miss Dora 
Schirmacher, Strauss, etc. The veteran musician presented himself as 
composer (his pianoforte concerto was magnificently played by Miss Dora 
Schirmacher), as pianist, accompanist, and conductor. Great interest was 
naturally taken in Lady Benedict’s first appearance in Liverpool. She 
joined Miss Dora Schirmacher in the same duet for two pianos, which she 
had played with Mdlle. Janotha in London. 

It is satisfactory to learn that Herr Max Bruch has been appointed 
resident Kapellmeister in Liverpool. 

A music festival will be held in Cincinnati from the 18th to the 21st of 
May. It will be under the direction of Theodor Thomas, and the pro- 
gramme, among other works, will include the following important composi- 
tions: Jupiter Symphony, by Mozart; Beethoven’s “ Missa Solemnis;” 
Schumann’s D minor Symphony; “The Tower of Babel,” by Rubinstein; 
scenes from Dudley Buck’s prize cantata, “The Golden Legend;” scenes 
from the Third Act of Wagner’s “ Gétterdimmerung;” and Overture to 
King Lear, by Berlioz. 

The season at the Scala in Milan closed with Verdi's “Aida,” and 
Ponchielli’s “ Gioconda,”’ as the two last representations. 

At the grand opera in Paris there are forty female and sixty male 
chorus singers, and each one received from Verdi a copy of “ Aida” 
(piano score), with his autograph, in remembrance of the performances of 
that opera, which have taken place under his direction. 

According to a French paper, the once celebrated tenor, Mario, lives in 
Rome, and holds some post at court with a salary of ten thousand francs. 
He has resumed his original name of Marquis de Candia. In spite of his 
seventy-two years, he is said to be still active and lively. 

Wagner's “ Lohengrin” has been given for the first time in Rome. 
The performance took place in the Apollo Theatre, and was well received. 

Dr. Hans von Biilow has recently been playing in Miinich: on the 
12th April in the fourth concert of the Musikalische Akademie, and on the 
13th in a concert of his own in aid of the Bayreuth funds. Previously to 
this he had been enjoying great triumphs in Dresden as pianist in 
Beethoven’s G major Concerto, and as conductor in the overture to 
Tannhiuser, and Liszt’s Faust Symphony, played by Mannsfeldt’s orchestra. 
Dr. Von Biilow is shortly expected in London.—S. C. 











OUR OMNIBUS-BOX. 
Our Omnibus-Box. 


N= month there will be published in Toe Tweatre the first of a very 

valuable series of literary papers, historical, anecdotal, and gay, called 
* Queens of Trumps,” that will deal in turn with the reigning favourites of 
the old English stage, illustrated by their portraits. And who is the Old 
Parr who has undertaken to revive past times, and to recall the interesting 
moments in the curious lives of so many “dear dead women?” Well, look 
into the next THEATRE, and you will see. 

In many of the French provincial towns the engagements of artists 
are decided by the audiences theraselves; and, in this wise, actors and 
actresses play a trial night, and they are engaged for the season or not as 
the auditors applaud or hiss. On one occasion a pert little brunette essayed 
the part of seconda donna in an opera bouffe, and, although her pertness 
should have prepossessed a Gallic parterre, somehow it did not, and my lady 
was hissed. She instantly and spontaneously snapped her rebellious fingers 
at her judges and turned up the stage. “ Comment ! Grand Dieu !” etc. etc. 
And the theatre shook with cries, “ Des excuses! des excuses!” That potent 
personage, the chef of the police, interviewed our brunette, and insisted on 
an apology. Madame Pert at first refused, but was at last brought to un- 
derstand the enormity of her crime, and advanced timidly, humbly, meekly, 
conciliatingly, to the footlights. The audience, as one man, folded its two 
arms and sat, tempering its dignity with mercy, to hear the apologetic 
words: “ Messiewrs et mesdames,” faltered the apparently tamed actress, “I 
am commanded to make my humble excuses to you.”’ (Increased benignity 
and magnanimous smoothing of frowns on the brow of the audience.) “ Eh 
bien!” The broken-hearted accent of this “ Zh bien” touched everybody, 
“« Eh bien!” a lightning transition of humbled expression to one of the 
most audacious defiance. “Eh bien !”—her plump little thumb in close 
communion with her nose, be sure retroussé—“Eh bien ! des navets!” which, 
being freely translated, means, “ Go to Jericho!” not to put too fine a point 
upon it. The effect was electrical. Homeric laughter, peals of applause, 
universal ratification of engagement; and the pert brunefte and the 
provincial audience “ lived happy ” till the end of the season. 

What a wise old saw is “ Practice makes perfect.” The great Paganini’s 
remark thereon may be new to many of our readers. Said he: “If I dis- 
continue my practice fora single day I discover it myself; if for two days 
my friends discover it; and if I do not practice for three days, the public 
find it out.” 

All who wish thoroughly to understand the plan of Richard Wagner’s 
operas, and to enjoy the romantic charm of the celebrated “‘ Nibelung’s 
Ring: a Festival Play for Three Days and a Fore Evening,” should read 
the English version, in the alliterative verse of the original, written by 
Alfred Forman, the clever husband of an equally clever wife—Miss Alma 
Murray, of the Lyceum Theatre. 

If anyone cares to see the picture of a really lovely woman and a fine 
example of photography, let the eyes be directed to the fascinating window 
of Mr. 8. French, in the Strand, where, amidst other celebrities, stands in 
stately grandeur Miss Mary Anderson, the American actress. That is 
indeed a picture and a face to dream about. 

Mr. E. A. Sothern, in the rudest of health, writes a pleasant and cheery 
letter from “ ’Frisco,” sending good wishes to all friends at home. 
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An anecdote of Verdi has been sent to me, put into neat verse by 
Mr. Coombes Davies : 


“La donna é mobile!” Who has not listened 
To the suave air ? suggesting dreams erratic 
Those summer nights, when shimmering starlight glistened 
On lapping wavelets of the Adriatic ! 
One night, some twenty years ago, maybe, 
That air was carried on the salt sea breeze 
That blew along the shore by Rimini 
To where two friends were sitting at their ease. 
What was there in thé notes that brought a light 
Half sad, half merry, to the earnest eyes 
Of one of the two friends, and made them bright 
With a keen look of vexed yet pleased surprise ? 
For, sooth to say, the melody was played 
By a blind beggar, on vile violin 
Whose tuneless strings such woful discord made, 
That their harsh screeches made a horrid din ! 
The two men walked to where the minstrel stood 
In the bright moonlight, on the silver sand, 
And one of them, in no unfriendly mood, 
Took the offending fiddle from his hand, 
And, with a few swift master-touches, brought 
The strings to music and to sweet consent, 
Gave back the viol when the change was wrought, 
And dropped a piece of money as he went! 
That man was Verdi! Rimini, just then, 
Rang with his praises—echoed with his name ; 
For “‘ Simon Boccanegra,” from his pen, 
Had just been welcomed there with loud acclaim. 
The violin was glorified. Alas! 
The blind musician’s ears, as well as eyes, 
Were marred by Fate! Again did Verdi pass ; 
With puckered face the angry minstrel tries 
To readjust the strings, and bring them round 
To false idea of harmony and sound ! 


The New York Spirit of the Times, which has long been recognised for 
its spirited independence and fair play, has, or had, for its dramatic editor 
a man called Stephen Fiske, who ended his career in this country in a 
manner that did not command the admiration of his intimate friends. 
This is the latest instance of l'iske’s method of warfare : 


Here is a specimen of London criticism from The Daily Telegraph, the two 
paragraphs being written by the same person and referring to the same piece : 


D. T., July 15, 1872. 

A new comedietta, written by Mr. 
Sydney Grundy, under the title of “A 
Little Change,” was produced, and fairly 
won @ most cordial reception. The 
briskness of the writing and the in- 
genuity of the situations commanded a 
quick recognition of the claims of a new 
writer introduced under such favourable 
circumstances. 


D. T., Feb. 23, 1880. 

A greater contrast in literary manner 
could not be afforded than the scholarly 
prose and educated style of Mr. Herman 
Merivale in “ Forget-Me-Not” and the 
unwelcome flippancy of Mr. Sydney 
Grundy in a new comedietta, called “ A 
Little Change.” It is well that such un- 
wholesome smartness as this play con- 
tains is restricted to so small a sphere. 


This specimen helps to explain why the usual Cockney contraction for the Daily 


Telegraph is Delirium Tremens, and it is, in turn, explained by the fact that the 
writer did not supply plays to order in 1872, and, consequently, was not a business 
rival of Mr. Sydney Grundy. 


It is needless, I trust, to state that the inference is utterly erroneous; 
and as the two criticisms were not written by the same person, but 
by two different writers, with an interval of eight years between each 
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criticism, the accusation falls to the ground, and shows up the vindictive- 
ness of the accuser. I should not have noticed the matter had not 
Mr. Sydney Grundy, hastily and with indifferent courtesy, communicated 
the same erroneous inference to an English newspaper. If Mr. Sydney 
Grundy had really desired to know the truth, he conld have obtained it 
from those who had no desire for any concealment, but he preferred 
to circulate a gratuitous misrepresentation, and has once more exhibited 
the folly of rushing blindly at his fences, and making himself the victim of 
his own frivolous impetuosity. If Mr. Sydney Grundy elects to base his 
literary reputation upon such slender foundations as “ A Little Change,” 
many of his friends, who, whilst admiring his undoubted cleverness, will be 
sorry for the pitifulness of his ambition. 

So delighted were the people in Boston to get a return visit from 
Miss Adelaide Neilson, on her homeward journey towards New York, that 
it became necessary to improvise special ticket-offices, and to subject the 
enthusiasm of the literary city to organisation and discipline. 

Mdlle. Ambre has made a decided “hit” in New York as Aida, and is 
universally praised for her fine acting, and intelligent, if not great, singing. 

At Mrs. Park Nicol’s residence, No. 17, Denham Terrace, a “ musical at 
home” took place recently, which was unusually excellent. It introduced 
to a very elegant and fashionable society a remarkable harpist—Miss 
Marion Bear—who will appear at a matinée, given by kind permission of 
Mr. Nicol, early in May, under the patronage of a royal lady. Miss Bear 
touches the harp with consummate skill and taste, and with true expres- 
sion. She is destined to assume a high position in her profession. Mrs. 
Nicol’s party was, moreover, rendered exceptionally entertaining, many 
artists were present, and the music was of a high order; in short, all 
declared that it was a great success. Amongst the singers were Signor 
Rocca, Li Colssi, Madame Zimeri (a remarkable singer), and then, to crown 
all, there was a reading by Mr. R. Davey,an accomplished scholar and linguist, 
who has been complimented by no less a genius than Salvini, who called 
him “ un grand artiste,” and gave him a certificate as past master in the 
difficult art of elocution. 

Madame Modjeska, the Polish actress, lives in Half-moon Street, where 
she has a reception every Tuesday, which is very numerously attended by 
fashionable artistic people. She is to appear at the Court Theatre 
(Matinée) on May 1st and following days. 

Mr. W. G. Wills has written a new version of “ King René’s Daughter,” 
which has been accepted at the Lyceum Theatre, and in it, of course, Miss 
Ellen Terry will enact the heroine—a part that is eminently well suited to 
her, and one to which this gifted and sympathetic artist is likely to do 
ample justice. Playgoers of another generation will remember the acting 
of Miss Helen Faucit (Lady Martin) in the version of the play written by 
Sir Theodore Martin. 

Recitations are the order of the day; and what a treat they are when 
sound and divested of amateurishness. Why does not someone, on the 
occasion of the next benefit, organise a matinée of recitations? Fancy 
hearing, at one sitting, Henry Irving recite “Eugene Aram,” a perfect 
masterpiece in its new and improved form; Charles Warner give Bret 
Harte’s “ At the Mouth of the Pit,” one of those intense studies that has an 
electrical effect ; and, as a wonderful variety in the way of style and 
absorbing power, the description by Mr. James Fernandez of “The Level 
Crossing,” a story by Mr. G. R. Sims. This last is, to my mind, a perfect 
model of rapid recitation, quiet, bold, broad, incisive, and so full of nervous 
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interest that the amdience is hushed to still silence. The other evening I 
heard all these at one sitting; it wasn intellectual feast, and one that I 
shall not readily- forget. 

All who go to “ School” on. May Day at the Haymarket, may prepare 
themselves for a delicious woodland scehe by Mr. Hawes Craven, who has 
no rival in the art of suggesting sylvan scenery. I look forward to this 
revival as a great treat, with Mrs. Bancroft as Naomi Tighe. 

In the last number of Tut Tueatre Mr. Tom Taylor expressed his 
regret, in criticising the Imperial Theatre version of “As You Like It,” 
that, in the last act, Hymen was omitted, who, according to the text, ought 
to bring on Rosalind to still music, and usher on the marriage chorus 
which celebrates her union with Orlando. The hint was quickly taken, for, 
on the occasion of the fiftieth performance of this memorable revival, 
Hymen was restored, together with some delightful music by Mrs. Tom 
Taylor, a very talented musician, and an earnest enthusiast in the field 
of art. 

Old playgoers are one and all delighted with the new Rosalind, 
though they profess to be very much scandalised that Mr. Forbes-Robert- 
son, the designer of the costumes, will not allow the traditional “ doublet 
and hose” for the heroine. Our artist, who has preserved for our friends 
and subscribers this month so charming a likeness of Miss Marie Litton, 
settles the difficulty by hiding the pretty buff boots on which so much 
criticism has been expended. 

The revival of “ Emile Augiers, L’Aventurieré” at the Frangais, has 
ended in a deplorable circumstance. Goaded by bitter disappointment 
and unjust treatment, Sarah Bernhardt has put the bit between her teeth 
and bolted. The whirligig of fashion performs strange freaks, and lately 
it has been the fashion in Paris to ridicule the great Sarah as much as she 
was previously praised. Her success in London irritated the Parisians, 
who, in the most mysterious fashion, proceeded to chip at their idol, and 
to irritate an extremely sensitive nature. They first pretended to make 
clever little Bartet a rival, and then Baretta; and, having seen Bernhardt 
play in “ L’Aventurieré,” the critics langhed at her. London will have 
an opportunity of refuting this injustice, and making amends for the 
cruelty of Paris; for I cannot conceive it possible that those who acknow- 
ledged the great gifts of the actress in 1879 will Jinger cruelly over her 
faults in 1880. Here, at any rate, Sarah Bernhardt will receive fair play, 
and that courtesy to which her talent and her sex entitle her. 

There is an advertisement to which I should like to call attention. It 
is the one in which our publishers announce a bound half-yearly volume of 
THe THEATRE, containing all the pictures and criticisms of the year, in- 
dexed and complete up to the end of the ensuing June. For years and 
years it has been urged that there is no complete record of the stage, 
or book to which anyone can immediately turn to see when such-and-such 
a play was produced, what was the cast, and when so-and-so first made her 
or his first appearance. This pressing want will be supplied by the bound 
volume of Tue THEATRE, which will be published in a handy form for the 
library bookshelves. I shall be personally indebted to any friends for hints 
and suggestions during the ensuing month, in order to make this dramatic 
history as accurate and as complete as possible. 

I am compelled to ask our friends to keep copies of the manuscripts 
with which they favour me from time to time, as, I regret to say, I cannot 
undertake to return rejected communications, except under very excep- 
tional and particular circumstances, 
































